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A skeleton is not an attractive object, except to a 
professional anatomist—and children. are not profes- 
sional anatomists. This is as true of the skeleton of 
a lesson as of the skeleton of a cat. Children will 
play with a living cat, and they will listen to a living 
lesson ; but they have no fancy for the dry bones of 
either. There are bones beneath the velvety skin of 
the cat ; and there ought to be a sturdy skeleton—a 
well-considered plan—beneath the smooth surface of 
your teaching. But it should be so far out of sight 
that none would suspect its presence, except for the 
firm and steady movement of your teaching, as it 
progresses to a well-chosen end. 


It is really a great thing—the chief thing in the 
line of giving one a restful feeling im all times of dis- 
turbance and peril—to have an abiding conviction 
that God knows what is best, and will do what is best; 
that he never makes a mistake concerning one of his 
children, nor ever fails to order and control all things 
for the good of his children. If one will only have 
this conviction without wavering, he has already 








learned in whatsoever state he is therewith to be con- 
tent. If, on the other hand, one is really in doubt 
whether a providential emergency in which he finds 
himself is to issue in good or in ill to him, his doubt 
is a result and is a proof that he fears that for once | 
God has made a mistake in his case. And there is a 
good deal of this kind of doubting on the part of 
those who call themselves the children of God. 


God’s forgiveness does not imply man’s forgetful- 
ness. The Persians have a proverb: The mercy of 
Allah may forgive thee, but not the tongues of men. 
This is a point which should be remembered by those 
who are tempted to sin presumptuously, depending 
upon a fancied facile forgiveness through the ready 
mercy of God. God may forgive—will forgive—if 
repentance be sincere ; but man will not forget. The 
offense of a moment may lead to years of shame; and 
long after God has forgiven the sin, the finger of 
scorn will still be pointed at the sinner. Refrain 
from wrong-doing because it is an offense to God and 
an insult to Christ your Redeemer. But if you have 
fallen so far that such considerations do not touch 
you, then remember the Persian proverb, and refrain 
from wrong-doing since men’s tongues do not forgive. 





One of the surest ways of teaching « child to walk 
erect is to make him carry a burden upon his head; 
as in imitation of those graceful Oriental women 
whose upright carriage is ascribed to their habit of 
carrying their water-vessels on their heads, on their 
journey to and from the wells. If you want your 
child to walk erect in the moral world, teach him 
to lift his burden squarely above himself, and so to 
move cheerfully forward. If you let him shirk his 
burden, if you suffer him to throw it off upon the 
shoulders of others, he will grow up a moral weakling. 
But the boy who is taught from the very first to put 
himself manfully under his burden, braces himself up 
under it from the very first, and learns to carry him- 
self like a strong, self-reliant man. And that is the 
way you want your boy to carry himself in the long 
walk of life. 

There are some people who never have a cheering 
word for the struggler. They make life just as hard as 
possible for all who are striving to do right. They 
never think of’ rejoicing with a poor sinnex who has 
turned, and is trying to follow Christ ; they only won- 
der if his conversion is genuine, and fear it is not, and 
wait in icy serenity to be sure of it before they lend 





a hand to help him in the new way. They never 
have really hearty words of commendation for any | 
one, however deserving the person may be. They say | 
they are afraid of turning people’s heads by compli- 
ments and words of praise; but surely it is much 
better to help people than to hinder them in life. 
Duty is hard enough at the best for most of us; and 
we need all the cheer we can get to keep us from dis- 
heartenment and failure. Now and then, to be sure, 
there is one who needs to be repressed, and for whom 
the chilling air of discouragement is really a tonic. 





False or indiscreet praise is always injurious. Too 
much help in struggle and difficulty is positive un- | 
kindness,—often worse than none at all. Yet, with | 
all these cautions, there is still large room for the | 
simple ministry of encouragement ; and certainly no 
one’s true mission really can be to make life ‘harder 


for others by suspicion, discouragement, or harsh 
criticism. 





All the evolutionary scientists are agreed that one 
of man’s distinguishing characteristics—a character- 
istic that differentiates man from the lower order of 
animal life—is his religious nature, is his conception 
of a spiritual and a supernatural factor in the affairs 
of the universe. Yet there are evolutionary scientists 
—especially beginners in the biological science of this 
realm—who have an idea that the religious element 
of their own natures is the element least worthy of 
exercise and of cultivation. This element, as their the- 
ory would show, marks a distinct grade in their high- 
est evolutionary development; yet it is the one element 
that, in practice, they neglect in their strivings after 
progress toward perfectness. Not even an ape or a 
gorilla has ever been found capable of a conception 
of a Divine being, or of an outreaching after com- 
munion with the supernatural ; yet men who have this 
ability, and who think that they are themselves the 
evolved successors of the ape and the gorilla, are some- 
times unwilling to give play to the new faculties which 
are secured to them on their higher plane of progress. 
Is this in itself a proof that they are still in process of 
evolution from the lower order of ergation? Is it, in 
fact, fair to suggest that the “missing link” in the 
progress from brute to man is a scientist who gives no 
exhibit of the possession of a religious nature? That is 
a point worth considering. 





PREREQUISITES OF CONDENSATION. 


Everybody realizes the added value of compactness 
and of condensation in the expression of thought or 
in the imparting of information, when once the two 
styles of diffuseness and of compression are brought 
into close comparison; but not everybody realizes how 
much is essential as preliminary to conciseness and 
intensity of phrasing. All can appreciate the result ; 
few have considered the processes toward that result. 

Proverbs and adages, and other pithy sayings, have 
their attractiveness and their exceptional power with 
the common people, as surely as axioms and maxims 
and aphorisms and epigrams have their foremost place 
in the esteem of scholars and thinkers. The man who 
can put all his arguments for his cause “in a nut- 
shell” will carry his hearers with him, when he would 
be unable to hold their attention through a long dis- 
cussion of its merits. He who can give directions or 
explanations clearly in a few telling words, has force 
and skill as a guide, and as a teacher, which are lack- 
ing to one who must multiply sentences in the effort 
to make his meaning clear. As talker, as writer, as 
teacher, as preacher, a man is the gainer in every way 
by the power of laconic brevity in expression. 

“There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length.” 
And redundancy of phrasing is always at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with terseness and pith of speech. 

A good deal depends on native qualities of mind 
and on special habits of training, in this matter of 
forceful brevity of speech. The very term “laconic” 
came primarily from the recognized method of the 
people of Laconia, or Sparta. And the Arabs and 
the Irish and the Yankees all have their peculiar 
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ways of putting their best thoughts in the keenest and 
quaintest phrasing. With each of these peoples, both 
character and training combine for the development 
of the habit of pithy speaking. Their wits are sharp, 
to begin with; and they practice themselves in making 
a point sharply when they have a conflict of words 
with anybody. But there are others than Spartans 
who are laconic; and keen and compact phrasing has 
never been confined to the Arabs, the Irish, and the 
Yankees. Moreover, whatever be the native pecu- 
liarities of a man, or whatever be his personal training, 
there is something more than his ancestral stock and 
his habits of culture that has entered into his pithi- 
ness of speech—whether his phrases be original or be 
taken from the common possessions of his people’s 
property of expression. 

A proverb has been called “the wisdom of many, 
and the wit of one,” and there is a truth in this sugges- 
tion which has its application to all forceful compact- 
ness of thought in speech. Before there is any witty 
condensation of wisdom, there must be acquisitions of 
wisdom to be condensed. Compression presupposes 
copiousness. It is in the mental sphere as it is in the 
material: in order to sécure the results of pressure, 
you must have something to compress; and when your 
material is secured, the process of compression is still 
to be perfected, The chemist will tell you that the 
glowing diamond is but simple carbon, and that, so far, 
charcoal and the diamond are one and the same thing ; 
but it requires no professional knowledge to convince a 
man that it would take more than a bushel of charcoal 
to make a diamond as large as a pea. So, again, the 
most brilliant pearl is said to be a mere solidified 
deposit of oyster-juice ; but even the unlettered fisher- 
man can understand that the progress from the oyster- 
juice to the pearly substance is slow and tedious. He 
whose speech sparkles with the diamonds of wisdom 
and the pearls of thought must have earlier gathered 
stores of wisdom’s carbon for ultimate crystallization 
in his mind’s crucible, and he must also have waited 
the transmuting process by which 

“The oyster sickens while the pearl doth substance 

win,” 
No man could have the result of compression in 
speech without having something to compress, and 
without compressing what was before uncompressed. 

The primitive meaning of “epigram”—by which 
term we characterize a witty and laconic turn of 
words—is “a writing upon,” or “an inscription ;” 
it having an original reference to that which could 
fittingly be inscribed on a column, a tablet, or an 
arch. An epigram—in its primitive sense—presup- 
posed a story that was worth telling, a worthy life 
lived, a notable deed performed, a series of important 
events passed. The epigram itself was then the wise 
and witty condensation of that story, within the limits 
of its available record, for time to come. Similarly, 
even to the present day, he who speaks or writes epi- 
grammatically gives witty and condensed expression 
to his widely extended knowledge of life and action 
and character in all the spheres of thought which are 
touched upon or suggested by his words. He must 
have the knowledge of the historian and the wisdom 
of the philosopher, before he can display to advantage 
the skill of the epigrammatic inscriber. 

To speak briefly is not always to speak laconically 
or pithily. Brief speech may be without compact- 

ness or condensation; but laconic speech, or pithy 
speech, is compact and condensed speech, while it is 
also brief speech. “'Terseness” of speech is “wiped ” 
speech, “cleansed”. speech,—speech that has been 
wiped and cleansed of superfluous words ; hence terse 


speech is laconi¢ speech, is pithy speech, is concen- | 


trated speech. He who would speak laconically, 
pithily, tersely—whether he speaks briefly or at ex- 
tended length,—-must make large preparation for his 
speaking. It takes more time to make ready for a 
few brief and laconic sentences than for many free- 
flowing and loose-going words in speech. The more 
extended the area of thought and knowledge, the 
greater the possibilities of compression in phrasing, 
while the less of pith and: point in the speaking, the 





more of looseness and expansion in the sentences 
themselves. The fuller the wise preparation, the com- 
pacter the results of that preparation in speaking or 
writing. 4 

Wise preparation, in fact, includes first the acquisi- 
tion of material, and then its sifting or cleansing, its 
condensing and compacting. There are those who 
think that if they are to speak or write only briefly, 
they need make little preparation for that service. 
There are others, again, who think that if they have 
made much preparation, and gathered large stores of 
knowledge, they must have ample time for its exhibit. 
But in both these cases there is a mistaken view of 
the method and of the power of condensation in 
phrasing. Until the larger amount of thought and 
knowledge is in one’s mind, the first preliminary of 
compacted speech is yet lacking. When the mind is 
fully stored in that way, only the first step toward the 
desired result is yet attained to. It is after the mind 


is filled with thought and knowledge, that the mind 


must be put under pressure for the compact expres- 
sion of thought and knowledge. 


A close-observing and bright-witted worker among 
the poor in one of the New England cities was telling 
of the straitened ways of living in some of the desti- 
tute homes visited by him. A pot was over the 
barely warmed stove in one of the rooms he entered, 
where dinner was being made ready. In loving in- 
terest in that poor family, the kind-hearted visitor 
lifted the pot-cover. “The pot was half-full of clear 
water,” he said. “ At the bottom there was a well- 
picked bone that had been there often before. And 
above the bone there were two or three little potatoes 
chasing one another around, looking for meat.” “ Boil- 
ing down” would amount to but little in such a din- 
ner-pot as that. And there is a good deal of that kind 
of “boiling down ” attempted in mental cooking-pots. 
There is not meat enough in the pot to give flavor to 
the potatoes ; and the longer the boiling goes on, the 
less the nourishing qualities of the soup. An essential 
preliminary to a good dinner from such a pot as that 
is a fresh supply of meat. 





But if the meat itself be obtained, the boiling down 
is still a necessity—if it be nourishing soup, or con- 
centrated broth, that is sought after. To heap piles 
of uncooked meat on the table would supply never a 
teaspoonful of broth to a hungry throat. First get 
your meat in abundance ; then boil it down. Gather 
your stores of thought and knowledge, and then com- 
pact and condense your intellectual material in sen- 
tentious and laconic phrasing. All this takes study, 
and takes time; it takes more study and more time 
than most persons are willing to give to it; therefore 
it is that there is so little of laconic and pithy and 
epigrammatic speaking and writing in the world,— 
in the pulpit, in the superintendent’s desk, or in the 
chair of the teacher or editor. 

When you find a man who can speak with com- 
pactness on any subject, you commonly find a man 
who knows a great deal more about that subject than 
he now tells you, and who has condensed his knowl- 
edge concerning it by careful and systematic thinking. 
If he is doing nothing more than to give you direc- 
tions as to the road you are to take to carry you 
to your desired destination, his clean-cut, carefully 
chosen sentences involve a knowledge of the region, 
and of the liabilities to mistake in the way you are 
going, which is a result of long familiarity with the 
region itself, and with travelers in that region. If 
it is a simple question you ask of a physician or 
of a lawyer, the laconic answer of a dozen words 
which comes to you may represent at least ten or 
twenty years of professional study and experience. 
The old clergyman was right when he replied to 
the question how long it took him to write a pithily 
phrased sermon, “Twenty years, sir.” And the 
pointedness of phrasing in written or spoken address 
is quite likely to be in relative proportion to the time 
and labor represented in its scope of preparation. A 


law of logic has its application here: “ As the exten- 
sion decreases, intention increases; and as intention 





decreases, extension increases,” 


You can gather 





from the four quarters of the globe in order to make 
a single point in an address; but if you attempt to 
cover the four quarters of the globe in your address, 
you will probably fail of making any point." 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a difference between knowing what ought to 
be done, and knowing how to do what needs doing. It 
is something to arouse a person to a sense of his duty 
and his needs. It is yet more to direct a person wisely 
in the way of his duty. A recent editorial note in The 
Sunday School Times has stimulated a Connecticut Sun- 
day-school secretary to ask for hints in the line of wise 
ways of doing in the sphere of his mission. He says: 

A Sunday-school secretary who realizes in his work the pos- 
sibilities outlined in The Sunday School Times of February 27, 
may well feel that he has come to the kingdom for such work 
as this. But in stating what a secretary may be, would it not 
be but fair to those who feel how far short of this ideal they 
come, to also give some light as to how this most desirable 
result is to be attained? I presume that I am.not alone in 
hoping that we may hear, through The Sunday School Times, 
from some secretaries whose experience and success will enable 
them to give the younger ones valuable advice in this direction. 
There is much written for the superintendent and teachers of 
the Sunday-school, but the secretary and librarian seem to have 
been overlooked. 

There have been extended exhibits, in these pages, of 
the specific duties and the approved methods of a good 
Sunday-school secretary. But as new workers and new 
methods call for fresh attention to this theme, we shall . 
be glad to receive hints and suggestions from skilled 
workers in different parts of the country. 


It is not an easy.matter to harmonize all the various 
statements of our many lesson-help writers, nor do we 
commonly attempt to do this thing. Each person who 
writes under his own name is responsible for his personal 
opinions on questions where a difference of opinion is 
admissible, and our readers must decide between writers 
who are in conflict. Occasionally we give an editorial 
expression of opinion on one of these mooted points, and 
then our readers are called to choose between us andour 
contributors, as sources of authority. Just now there is 
a tangle in the family thread of Esther and her relations. 
Calls for authoritative harmony come up from all direc- 
tions. An Illinois reader says: 

This is the first letter I have ever ventured to write you of a 
critical sort, but what shall we say to our pupils when things 
get so mixed up as they are in some things in The Sunday School 
Times on the lesson for March 14. For example, under Les- 
son Surroundings, Esther is spoken of as “an orphan who had 
been reared by her uncle ;” then Dr. Robinson speaks of her as 
Mordecai’s “‘ beautiful cousin,” which accords. with the Serip- 
ture. Then, under Hints for the Primary Teacher, Esther is 
spoken of as Mordecai’s “ niece,” making Mordecai her uncle 
again. Now what is she—cousin, or niece? Once more, Dr- 
Robinson says “ she was a Jewess of the lineage of Judah ;’’ but 
Mordecai is spoken of in the Bible record (Esther 2 : 5) as ‘‘ the 
son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite,” 
and was not Esther of the same tribe ? 

From a Vermont worker there comes this protest: 

In view of the great value I attach to The Sunday School 
Times, and therefore my desire to see it as near correct in its 
statements as possible, I write to call your attention to both a 
contradiction and a misstatement which appears in the issue of 
February 27. In the division headed Critical Notes, it is stated 
that Esther was Mordecai’s cousin, while in the division headed 
Hints for the Primary Teacher, both the contradiction and mis- 
statement is made of calling her his niece. 

And from New York State,the caseis put thus explicitly: 

In your paper you speak of Mordecai as the uncle of Esther. 
Now in Esther 2: 7-15, she is mentioned as the daughter of 
Mordecai’s uncle, which certainly would make her his cousin. 

From these statements it would seem that the Editor 
and “ Faith Latimer” call Esther the “niece” of Mor- 
decai, while Drs. Green and Robinson say she was 
Mordecai’s “ cousin.” If the issue were limited to this 
putting of the case, we should be in duty bound to stand 
by “ Faith Latimer ”—and the Editor. But a trouble is 
that the Bible agrees with Drs. Green and Robinson, or 

that Drs. Green and Robinson agree with the Bible. So 
we can only advise our readers to decide for themselves 
who is right in the premises. The Bible is explicit in 
saying that Esther was the daughter of Mordecai’s uncle, 
and not that she was the daughter (even by adoption) of 
her uncle Mordecai. That would certainly justify Drs. 
Green and Robinson in calling her the cousin of Mor- 
decai; in spite of the opinion of “ Faith Latimer’”—and 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times. As to Esther’s 
being of the lineage of Judah, perhaps Dr. Robinson 





included the tribe of Benjamin in “Judah,” as in con- 
trast with “ Israel.” 
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A SPRING SONG. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The west wind whispers through the snow 
To all the sleeping growths below. 

To lily bulb and violet root, 

And drowsy little crocus shoot, 

“ Awake, awake!” it softly says, 
“Though frosts are deep and sun delays ; 
The word of promise standeth fast, 

The spring shall come for thee at last.’’ 


There is a voice which through our chill 
And frozen hearts goes whispering still ; 
It calls to conscience slow-to move, 
Duties neglected, waning love. 

‘“‘ Awake, awake!” it softly says, 

“ Redeem thy lost and wasted days ; 
God’s spirit waits to quicken thee, 

His Son will pardon; wake, and see.” 





UNDER THE FIG-TREE. 


BY PROFESSOR A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


For thirty years Jesus had simply been Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the habitual recluse of an obscure and despised 
village, in whose monotonous life the sublime secret of 
his heart was not without external protection. Naturally, 
then, when he came to John, he was unknown even to 
his own illustrious kinsman and forerunner. “I knew 
him not,” said the Baptist; but the instinct of recogni- 
tion was swift to act, and he baptized him. There was 
kinship by blood, and it may have had an unconscious 
influence on John’s mind; but there was a deeper and 
more sagacious relationship in oneness of spirit, and that 
enabled John to detect the indwelling sanctity of this 
strange candidate for the baptismal rite. Obedient to 
the words of Jesus, ‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness,” the sacrament of baptism was adminis- 
tered ; and then the heavens opened, the Spirit descended 
upon Jesus in the likeness of a dove, and John was quali- 
fied to testify that he was the Son of God who should bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost. The expression “ Holy Ghost” 
is not used in the [English version of the] Old Testament, 
though we frequently have “Spirit,” and three times “ Holy 
Spirit;” nor is it long before its radiating influences are 
witnessed both in John and his disciples,—gracious 
effluxes from the character and messianic office of Jesus. 
John is inspired to exclaim, “ Behold, the Lamb of God.” 
Andrew and St. John hear the words, and come to Jesus. 
Andrew finds Simon, and brings him to Jesus. And 
then Jesus himself calls Philip to be his disciple; the 
called becomes the caller, and Nathanael was immedi- 
ately sought out and brought to Jesus. In all this the 
dove-like radiance appears. A quiet, gentle influence, 
it glides from heart to heart; and, in every case, its power 
is the majesty of repose. 

But it is none the less wonderful on that account; and 
St. John is so alive to the glory of the “only begotten 
of the Father ” that he must needs pause in the ongoing 
of the general narrative to give a special unfolding of 
“grace and truth” in the case of Nathanael. It was 
just the scene to suit him; and here, as elsewhere, we are 
debtors to that special insight of his which prompted 
him to.linger-over its beauty. Intuitional men do our 
best seeing, and, in matters of revelation, are the inspired 
of inspirers. In the present instance, what an exquisite 
sensibility the evangelist shows to the clear and sym- 
pathetic perception of the Lord Jesus, its instantaneous 
activity, its throb of the heart in the eye! His words to 
the Baptist are reported by Matthew, and hitherto 
John has quoted ‘from Christ’s lips, “Come and see,” 
and the brief words in which he acknowledged the manly 
strength and courage imbedded, rock-like, in the son of 
Jona; but here, in a few graphic touches, we have the 
Christ of the Spirit, and close by his side the fastidious 
doubter, Nathanael, passing quickly into the firm and 
hearty believer. “ Out of Nazareth,” that placeso much 
despised, and even locked up by nature’s decree of con- 
tempt in the soiitude of her hills, could “any good thing 
come,”—least of all, such a “good” as Messiah? For 
a moment the Jew mastered the Israelite; only for a 
moment, for Philip replied, ‘Come and see,”—language 
that had already been potent, on another occasion, from 
the. tongue of the great Rabbi, and now was competent 
to restore the Israelite to himself. No argument, no 
criticism, only this, “Come and see,” spoken from the 
profound assurance that, if the honest Nathanael would 
“come” from under the shadow of his prejudice, he 
weuld stand in the noontide and “see.” Nathanael 
came, and Jesus welcomed him with the words, “ Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” Words are 


‘ 





living things when they are loving things. Such they 
always are when the heart’s pulses throb in them, arteries, 
not veins, glad bearers of our richest blood. No rid- 
dance of an infirmity or an evil is so promptly fruitful 
of good as deliverance from a chronic prejudice; the 
man so exorcised has a larger room for the occupancy of 
the true self; faculties spring into fresh action, and con- 
sciousness is enhanced. In hissurprise, Nathanael could 
only say: “Whence knowest thou me?” Not merely 
the knowledge, but the “ whence”? And the “whence” 
was answered when Jesus said: “Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee.” Surprise doubled on surprise. The call of Philip 
was known; and before that call, with its reply of preju- 
dice and its wise exhortation, “Come and see,” when 
Nathanael was in his closet of devotion under the fig- 
tree, ‘I saw thee.” 

The past is a laid-up force for God; its uses are never 
fully seen till the illuminations of the Spirit penetrate 
its depths. “Full many a gem” is then discovered in 
those “dark unfathomed caves,” now dark no more, and 
the “ purest ray serene” blessed with kindled light from 
heaven. This revelation of Christ’s omniscience spread 
far beyond the fig-tree. It was a disclosure of his infi- 
nite tenderness, or manifestation of sympathy with the 
devout Israelite in his concern for the well-being and 
fortunes of his country, a response to many prayers 
offered for his suffering nation. Nathanael saw suffi- 
ciently into its meaning to exclaim, “ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God; thou art king of Israel.” Christ 
saw that it was a true starting-point for long and blessed 
progress. Belief in him had been awakened. And this 
belief had been produced by an appeal to the memory 
of a most memorable hour, when he was communing 
under the fig-tree with Jehovah. Perchance Nathanael 
was reading at the hour the words of Isaiah touching the 
“Wonderful,” at whose coming the glory of Lebanon 
was to beautify the sanctuary, and little dreaming that 
the lowly Nazarene, “despised and rejected of men,” 
should win one of his earliest conquests over his own 
blindness and prejudice. Our grandest hours are soli- 
tary, nor are they less solitary to us than to the excluded 
world; for at such seasons the involuntary within us lies 
passive in the plastic hands of the Spirit, working not 
with our volition, but after the counsel of his own sov- 
ereign will. But this unconscious discipline is always 
basic to something higher, as thé automatic in the human 
body is for the sake of volitional activities, and exists 
not for itself as an end. Under the fig-tree, the Spirit had 
wrought in Nathanael to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure; and now, the great confession made, Christ prom- 
ises that he shall see greater things than the openings of 
his previous experiences. 

From this hour Nathanael was to see heaven open, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of man. Nor was it to be a dim and transient vision. 
The light was to be so effulgent as to reveal every feature 
and aspect of the-Son of man, and to shine so steadily 
that he and his brother disciples might know him in the 
minutest actualities of common life as the Lord Jesus, 
who “ went in-and out among” them. No doubt he had 
very imperfect ideas of the meaning in his own words,— 
“Son of God,” “ King of Israel ;” but they had a capacity 
for endless continuity and expansion in the promise of 
Christ. ‘“‘Greater” presupposes that “these things” were 
already great; and among their qualities of greatness, let 
us remember what an instructive potency they had under 
the Spirit to clarify themselves like crystals by the ex- 
pulsion of elements foreign to their nature, admixtures 
of race sentiment and national secularity to be ejected 
slowly and successively. Therefore the stress on the title 
“Son of man.” It included the one ideal Jew, son of 
Mary, who in the Magnificat had poured forth the rap- 
ture of her soul in his Jewish greatness,—the only in- 
stance in which a nation and a race have attained their 
supreme ideal ina man. It included the head of human- 
ity, and perfected the scheme of creation; for henceforth 
this world of ours was not to be insulated, as aforetime, 
amid the solitudes of space, but the Son of man as its 
divine representative, Son of man because Son of God, 
was to stand beneath the resplendency of the open 
heaven, and the angels were to be seen ascending and 
descending upon him,—not descending and ascending. 
Son of man was to be the Jacob’s ladder by which our 
spirits might mount upward and reach the divine Father- 
hood, Son of man has been strangely divorced in ethi- 
cal science and theology from Son of God. But this is 
the logic of the senses and the sense-intellect. A belief 
in the human Christ needs the “ greater things ” in order 
to. complete itself in true and genuine gospel faith. 

Nathanael passes out of view. Yet we may be as- 
sured that the “ greater things” slowly unfolded from 





the great things of the longings and yearnings under the 
shade of that symbolic tree. This is the method of 
Providence and the Spirit in all our culture. The alpha- 
bet abides with us; and Newton, Bacon, Milton, Shake- 
speare, are outgrowths of the primer. And in our best 
discipline we often note that, while knowledge gains by 
accessions of new ideas, the elaboration of the contents 
couched in old truths gives us the profoundest training. 
The good farmer has two vast reservoirs of moisture,—the 
firmament above, and that other storehouse of mercy in 
the earth beneath. If, in times of drought, when the 
sky is resting from gathering the vapors and condensing 
them in clouds, he has attended to his subsoiling, he has 
found a substitute for the winds and thesea. Christ laid 
much stress on the specific development of the spiritual 
mind as proceeding from germs located in the memory. 
“ He shall teach you all things,” and “ bring all things to 
your remembrance.” The promised Paraclete was to be 
adivine remembrancer. He addressed Nathanael’s mem- 
ory, and so prepared him for the greater things,—which 
are greater, not only in themselves, but because they 
carry the past into the future. The period of immature 
experience in the honest and guileless Nathanael, under 
Christ’s overruling, was sanctified to fuller development. 
The noble apostle dates back to the fig-tree. Nathanael 
was not without the dwarfing influences of that secular 
age of the Jewish race, nor free from its narrow preju- 
dices and inter-social evils. But the great Teacher had 
no disciple who came more promptly and fully under 
his instructions. Calmness is strength. Serenity, as 
organic in temperament, is power. And among the 
constituents of our nature which Christianity takes up 
and assimilates into itself, that meditative temper which 
responded to “‘Come and see,” and afterwards answered 
so heartily to the first summons addressing his faith in 
the Galilean as the Son of God and King of Israel, has a 
special significance of rare beauty to all such as love to 
dwell in “ the silent heaven of love,” and feel, amid the 
turmoil and unrest, that “ beyond these voices, there ig 
peace.” 


Athens, Georgia. 





WAS THE FOURTH GOSPEL WRITTEN 
BY JOHN THE APOSTLE? 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


There are some striking omissions in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, but they are to be explained on the supposition, it 
is probable, that it appeared some time after the other 
three. Such are the account of the birth of Jesus, of 
the institution of the Supper, of the temptation in the wil- 
derness. On the other hand, the new matter in this Gospel 
includes some of the most important discourses of Jesus, 
Such are the meeting with Nicodemus by night (John 3); 
the conversation with the woman of Samaria (John 4); 
the discourse with the multitude on the mountain, and 
just afterwards to the people in Capernaum (John 4, 6), 
the former of which our Lord must have repeated to his 
disciples, who were not then with him; the interview 
with the blind man (John 9), the whole passage touching 
Lazarus and his sisters; the long discourses to the disci- 
ples at the Supper, which are almost wholly new; 
together with many particulars in the account of the 
crucifixion and of the resurrection, while the ascension 
is passed over in silence. These, put together, make up 
a large part of the entire Gospel. Why is the Supper 
almost left out, and the passover just spoken of in a 
word, while the washing of the disciples’ feet occupies 
quite a number of verses, unless the incidents thus pre- 
served had been left out of the earlier Gospels? The 
same, perhaps, may be said of the omission, in Mark, of 
the earlier portion of Christ’s life on earth, which per- 
haps he and John knew as much of as any of our Lord’s 
disciples and friends. 

A peculiarity of the Fourth Gospel consists of minute 
recollections, which seem to come into the author’s mind 
at his first acquaintance with Jesus, and which probably 
show that he was living amid the events which he nar- 
rates. Of this description is the passage in John 1 : 24, 
“And they that were sent were of the Pharisees,” or 
“they had been sent from the Pharisees,” who dreaded 
innovations like those of John the Baptist. In John 1: 
29, 35, 43, the four successive days must have been memo- 
rable to the writer, if he was John, for they deeply 
affected his life. In John 2: 9, it struck the mind of 
John the disciple that the miracle was known only to 
the servants and special friends of Jesus. In John 3: 24, 
the words, “for John [the Baptist] was not yet cast into 
prison,” shows that the writer recollected a possible 
doubt that might have troubled some persons, as if John 
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was already in Herod’s power. In John 4: 2, the 
remark that Jesus dia not himself baptize, but left this 
to his disciples, is probably a remembered correction of 
a report that had come to the Pharisees. There was a 
rumor that Jesus was making disciples by baptism ; 
although this was not true, it led our Lord back into 
Galilee for personal safety. In John 6: 4 we have “and 
the passover, a feast of the Jews,” was nigh. This could 
be written only for persons who were not Jews. So, in 
John 6 : 10, “there was much grass in the place,’’ cor- 
responds with the time of passover. 

Some of these passages, with others to be found here 
and there, are a proof that the writer retained in his 
memory, and not improbably for a long period, particu- 
lars which would be generally forgotten. We are the more 
ready to put great Value on such seemingly unimportant 
parts of the Gospel, and venture to make the suggestion 
that the author had laid up, long before this Gospel was 
given to the world, some of the materials which now 
form a part of this book. However this may be, the 
author seems not to have forgotten or let slide out of his 
mind many small incidents of the Divine Master’s life. 

Objections have been made to the trustworthiness of 
certain statements in the Fourth Gospel, one of which 
is brought against John 1 : 28, “these things were done 
in Bethabara, where John was baptizing.” But the 
reading “ Bethabara” is now generally condemned in 
favor of the reading in the best manuscripts, “ Bethania.” 
The place so called must have been some village near 
the Jordan, and certainly no one could confound it with 


Bethany, the village near the Mount of Olives, so well | 


known to the writer and to all the apostles. It is 
affirmed also that Sychar, a town of Samaria, is by mis- 
take put for Shechem ; but the probability is that a walled 
village now called Askar, and answering well to the 
description, is intended. 

Another error charged to this Gospel is contained in 
John 11: 51, where Caiaphas, being high-priest that 
same year, says that it is expedient that one should die 
for the people, and that the whole nation perish not. 
This he spoke not of himself, but being high-priest that 
year, prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation, 
etc. But there is no evidence that the writer could have 
supposed Caiaphas to have been a prophet on account of 
his high-priesthood, and still less that the high-priest 
held his office for one yearonly. Thesense seems clearly 
to be that Caiaphas, an unconscious instrument in God’s 
hand, declared, in the year of Christ’s death, that Jesus 
was to die for the people; or, in other words, that the 
belief in Christ as the Messiah would lead the people 
into rebellion against the Romans. This Caiaphas said 
under God’s guidance, not knowing what was to follow, 
but declaring that the expectation of a Messiah, such as 
many held Jesus to be, would create a movement which 
would lead the Romans to take away their religious and 
national existence. This passage was fulfilled, but in a 
far higher sense than Caiaphas attributed to it. 

It is said, also, that the writer of the Gospel could not 
have been a Jew, because he speaks of the Jews as of a 
people to which he himself could not have belonged. 
But the simple and natural explanation of this is that 
faith in Christ and rejection of him created two religious 
bodies among the Jews; one party hated Christ and his 
disciples; the other, being rejected themselves, could not 
but break away from their former brethren. Did not 
multitudes of Jewish Christians feel as Paul felt in 
1 Thessalonians 2: 14, 15, they “killed the Lord Jesus 
and their own prophets, . . . and please not God, and 
are contrary to all men”? Must not their hatred to 
Christ have alienated their brethren of Jewish blood? 
If John wrote his Gospel after the other three were 
written, when already the universal character of the new 
covenant had made a deeper impression on Christian be- 
lievers, how could he, or how could Paul, fail to feel 
that he was Christ’s, and Christ was God? How could 


Gospel. It is found in 1 John 5: 6-8, etc.: “This is he 


.this “amen,” which is found at the beginning, sometimes 


_couniry where he first saw the beginnings of the gospel, 


that came by water and by blood, even Jesus Christ; not 
by water only, but by water and blood. And it is the 
Spirit that beareth witness,” etc. This passage without 
doubt must point towards the passage where the soldier 
pierced our Lord’s side on the cross, and forthwith there 
came forth blood and water. The difficulties we encoun- 
ter in this passage do not interfere with what seems to 
be a most certain connection between the two, and it 
seems quite probable that the remarkable occurrence on 
the cross suggested the passage in the Epistle. 

There is also a decided likeness in the style of the two, 
so far as a historical and a hortatory book can be the 
one like the other. They are both deeply spiritual, and 
rise to a height where light and love unite in a most 
blessed union. To this we may add that the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel resembles the preface of the Epistle 
more clearly than any other passage in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Here we may be allowed to cite a passage from Bleek’s 
Introduction to the New Testament (II., 586, 2d ed.), 
where he says, in speaking of the Gospel and the Epistle, 
that “the comparison of the one with the other leaves 
no doubt that, without assuming the identity of the 
author, their similarity would be utterly incomprehen- 
sible.” 

We add to what has been said an instance of an ex- 
pression occurring a number of times in the Fourth 
Gospel which puts it in marked contrast with the three 
others. When our Lord calls attention in the three 
others to what he wishes to inculcate on his hearers, he 
uniformly says, “‘ Verily I say unto you.” This comes 
from the Hebrew, from a root meaning to be firm, or 
faith, and in an adjective form, as well as an adverb, 
verily, or surely. In the Synoptic Gospels, “Verily I 
say unto you” begins sentences of weight which our 
Lord utters as many as fifty-five times. The Fourth 
Gospel, however, never begins thus. Christ always 
begins such sententious and solemn saying with a double 
“amen,”—“ Verily, verily, I say unto you;” and as 
they occur twenty-five times, they are relatively oftener 
than where a single “verily” opens the sentence. And 


occurs likewise at the end of doxologies or other solemn 
formule. Why this peculiarity in the Fourth Gospel? 
Is it not that the evangelist simply follows Jesus in the 
usage? 

In drawing our remarks to a close, we should be glad 
to give further proof that John the apostle, the friend, 
and perhaps the near relative, of Christ; after passing 
into the lands of Asia Minor, exerted a Christian influ- 
ence there, and in extreme old age died among friends 
and disciples. Whether he spent much time in the old 


we should not venture to affirm ordeny. But this seems 
to be, in all probabilit; , true: that when he passed over 
from the Judean lands to the Greek-speaking lands, it 
seems, if the vision of him can be seen aright through 
the dimness of ages, that he was a man of love, to whom 
all were drawn, and who was drawn in love iowards all. 
To be loved by Christ, to inspire, himself, the love of 
Christians everywhere, in pagan lands and perhaps in 
the lands of his fathers; to leave a name which, when- 
ever heard, awakened deep veneration, to be looked on 
by Christians everywhere as Christ’s friend,—what honor 
or joy could be equal to this? 





MR. GOUGH IN HIS LIBRARY. 


BY ROBERT W. ROGERS. 


We have ali heard Mr. John B. Gough lecture, and 
we have sat there and laughed till we cried at the stories 
that none could tell so well, and then a moment later we 











they avoid to separate themselves from Christ’s bitterest 
enemies? 

There are some striking resemblances between pas- 
sages of the First Epistle of John and others pertain- 
ing to the Gospel which ought to be noticed. One of 
these, in 1 John 2: 1, 2, is in part as follows: “If any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous,” and “ he is the propitiation for 
our sins,” compared with John 14: 16, “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter [or 
Paraclete], . . . even the Spirit’ of truth,” and John 
14: 26, “the Comforter [or Paraclete], even the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name,” etc. 
The Advocate (or Paraclete) is sent by the Son from the 
Father. There is thus no contradiction between the 
Gospel and the Epistle here. 


have dashed away a tear that would steal down the cheek 
when he told the story of his mother’s death and burial. 
These are experiences not soon to be forgotten, and may- 
hap the memory of them may render pleasant, even if 
not interesting, a little story of mine about a nearer view 
of Mr. Gough than the lecture platform could give. 
Last summer I was in the old Bay State, near Worces- 
ter, enjoying a week’s reunion with a college mate, who, 
when he had almost exhausted his expedients for enter- 
taining a visitor, one day suggested a call on Mr. Gough’s 
family. Persuasion was unnecessary, I was ready. We 
drove about seven miles from Worcester until we were 
nearing the little village of Boylston, where, at a turn of 
the road (I can see it now), we noticed two granite gate- 
posts, and between them a drive which led up a low hill, 
and was lost, a short distance from the road, in a long 
line of fine maple-trees, between which it passed only to 
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wellnigh concealed a large white frame house with its 


hospitable-looking piazzas and beautiful lawns. 

A knock at the door. Was Mrs.Gough at home? She 
was. Would we walk in? Mrs. Gough gave my friend 
a warm greeting, and welcomed, in no uncertain way, 
the stranger. The conversation was lively and pleasant, 
and finally, in some incidental way, Mr. Gough’s name 
was mentioned, we supposing that he was in Boston. 
Would we like tosee him? he was at home; and then she 
hurried quickly away to find him, returning shortly with 


.an invitation to walk into the library, where Mr. Gough 


would be glad to see us. I well remember how gleefully 
I walked from that reception-room, through the parlor, 
and across the hall to the library. 

Mr. John B. Gough, who had made for me many a 
hearty laugh and many a time had deeply moved,—was I 
really to have a talk with him, and that, too, in the 
library that I had heard so much about? I could searcely 
realize it. The curious will find an explanation of my 
joy in Carlyle’s “ Hero-Worship,” passim. A moment 
later, Mr. Gough grasped me warmly by the hand, and 
with a hearty welcome offered a chair; but before I could 
be seated, an exclamation about the books on all sides 
aroused the host to show his treasures. 

The volumes, which a single glance showed to be beau- 
tifully, even richly, bound, rested on shelves reaching 
from the floor nearly to the ceiling, in one room of aver- 
age size, with which was connected by a passage-way 
about six feet wide, and of the same length, another and 
somewhat smaller room. The passage-way was walled 
with books on both sides, as were also two sides of the 
smaller room, the other sides having shelves only part 
way up, the rest of the space being taken up with win- 
dows, and with ornaments, engravings, or paintings. 
The first volume that Mr. Gough drew from the shelf 
was a quarto richly bound in blue calf, which, when 
opened, displayed some original pen and pencil sketches 
by Mr. Gough’s old friend, Cruikshank, the famous ¢ari- 
catare artist. The sketches had all been set in pieces of 
large paper, and these latter bound. Here were-rough 
drafts of little faces, and numberless examples 6f the 
famous cartoons. Here, in one instance, was a rough 
ef paper, with a number of faces and heads all 
neatly drawn, but evidently without a definite plan. The 
artist was only testing his skill. On the next page was 
a draft, in ink, of a design for a book title-page, but with 
erasures and corrections; here, then, was the ‘explana- 
tion of the first rough drafts. Next came a copy, also in 
ink, with all the corrections beautifully incorporated into 
the whole; and finally a copy of the completed engraving 
of the work as it finally appeared. There were about 
thirteen volumes in this complete collection of Cruik- 
shank’s works, the completion of which was found in a 
sketch, by the same hand, of Mr. Gough’s birthplace, and 
next to it Cruikshank’s only oil painting. 

Mr. Gough had found by this time that his guests were 
appreciative lookers and listeners, and so brought from 
its place the large folio volumes of Roberts’s colored 
views of Palestine, Egypt, and Syria,—a superb set of 
illustrations, which forcibly recalled the vivid descrip- 
tions of Stanley, Field, and others. Our host stood by 
and pointed out matters of particular interest in connec- 
tion with some of the views as we slowly turned them 
over. 

The time was flying swiftly, and I feared that he would 
be worried by our long visit, and said so,—a remark which 
only called forth the assurance that he had nothing to 
do, and was glad- to find some one who could appreciate 
books. “ Why,” he continued, “I had a visit one time 
from a lady, to whom I showed a very fine reproduction 
of a Madonna with uplifted finger, commanding silence, 
She looked at it a moment, and then said, ‘Oh, how 
cute!’” and he added, in the midst of our laughter, “I 
didn’t want to show her any more.” A casual word 
about Audubon brought an original copy from the 


ogy was laid upon the table, our examination of which 
was interrupted occasionally by our genial host, now to 
show some striking illustration in Cuvier or in Lowe’s 
British and Exotic Ferns, and now to display sets -of 
Hogarth, some of them first impressions, others retouched, 
and others spurious. 

The Bloydell Shakespeare next claimed attention, and 
then some beautifully engrossed testimonials presented to 
Mr. Gough in London and Aberdeen. But time would fail 
me to tell of the contents of these rooms. Here on all 
sides were history, biography, science, art, poetry,—a 
confusion of very richness. We insisted that we must 
go; but no, we must take tea, and finally Mrs. Gough’s 
persuasion prevailed ; and there we tasted the straw- 
berries grown on their own place, and sipped milk from 








Another passage in the Epistle points strikingly to the 





end abruptly in a perfect wilderness of rich foliage that 


their own dairy, with Mr. Gough sitting by telling stories. 


shelves; and a moment. later Shelby’s British Ornithol-— 
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And what stories they were! told with a vim and ear- 
nestness as if one of his great audiences were Tistening ; 
and mingled with them were little jests suggested by 
the moment, and the conversation sparkled with little 
flashés of wit. Mrs. Gough mentioned Philadelphia, 
with an allusion to its being an exceedingly warm city 
in the summer time, which, with true Philadelphia pa- 
triotism, I resented. “Well,” she said, “I suppose you 
were born and bred there.” “If he was,” interrupted 
Mr. Gough, “ he’ll be buttered there this summer.” 

The shadows were growing long and faint when we 
came out of the hospitable house and turned the horse’s 
head homeward. Behind, heavy clouds and distant 
thunder betokened a shower. The sun had spread the 
west. thickly with the brightest reds on his palette, and 
they would soon be concealed by the black curtains of 
the storm. The hours of pleasant conversation with the 
great lecturer were past, and I was never to see him 
again, The old, old story! 


Johns Hopkins University. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
SUBSTITUTE FUND. 


BY JULIA B. SCHAUFFLER. 


Every Sunday-school teacher knows that in the Sun- 
day-school come frequent requests for contributions to 
one good cause or another. Besides the weekly offerings 
for the missionary fund, there are often special objects 
presented, such as the Christmas festival, the summer 
picnic, or an addition to the library. In the course of a 
year, all this amounts to a considerable sum, and yet, 
perhaps, the teacher has not felt the giving to have been 
a burden, because of his interest in each cause as it was 
presented. 

A lady in New York, who was not able to teach, was 
thinking this subject over, and it occurred to her that 
those who do not go themselves to Sunday-school should 
at least give of their means to help on the cause, and 
should give in a regular, systematic way, so that i 
should be no tax, but a pleasure. With her, to think 
was to act; and before the next Sunday she had pro- 
cured a little safe, bearing a card with this inscription : 
“Sunday-school Teachers’ Substitute Fund.” Byery 
Sunday morning the little safe was put on the library 
table, and those of the family who did not go to Sunday- 
school dropped into it the amount they would have given 
had they gone. In six months the little safe was opened, 
and, although no one had given much at any one time, 
still the amount found was $42.00. The money was 
divided among three poor Sunday-schools,—in California, 
Arizona, and“West Virginia,—and carried with it much 
encouragement and cheer to those working in the midst 
of difficulties such as-we at the East can hardly realize. 
Now the small safe is almost full for the second time. 
Will not some others try this plan, and prove to their 
own satisfaction that it does no harm, but much good ? 

New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ce ioe 
FOR MY SAKE. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


“ Queer,” said Timothy Moran, teamster, as he sat at 


tea with his wife and two children that bitter winter 


evening,—“ queer how little they think of fireworks and 
powder, and such things, nowadays.” 

“ What made you think of that, Timothy?” asked his 
rosy-cheeked little wife, pouring out another cup of tea 
for him. “What have you got to do with fireworks at 
this time of year?” 

“It was powder, Jane. I carted two kegs of it, among 
other things, to Williams's warehouse, on Baxter Street, 
—you know the building, the one with granite walls, and 
a new gilt sign.” 

“What did they want of it?” 

“TI don’t know; I suppose it is ‘consigned,’ as they 
call it, for somebody else.” 

“ Did they tell you to be careful in handling it?” 

“Well, I guess, Jenny, they didn’t want much said 
about it. They just gave directions to have it carried 
up to the fourth floor, and stowed away in a little closet 
under the staircase. It’s risky, keeping such stuff; and 
I believe there’s some regulation in the laws about it. 
Any way, they’re going to send it away to-morrow, for I 
heard them say as much.” 

“La, Timothy! look o’ that child, drinking it all in!” 





Sure enough, he was. Touzle was sitting in his chair 


beside his father, listening with open mouth and wide 
blue eyes. 

“Next Fourth of July you’ll be twelve years old,” said 
Mr. Moran, to change the subject a little; “then I shall 
get you some snapping-crackers, see if I don’t.” 

Touzle’s face relaxed into a pleasant smile, and his 
blue eyes danced. It was so easy to make him forget 
anything, his mother thought. But Touzle had forgot- 
ten nothing. 

The next forenoon was vacation. Mr. Moran had a 
far-away job at the other end of the city, and left the 
house early. Touzle was not wanted at home, and wan- 
dered out of his own quiet street into the avenue, and so 
down town. 

It was very cold that day. People trotted along the 
sidewalk, holding their hands to their ears, and stamp- 
ing furiously, to.get warm. From the horses rose great 
clouds of steam as they struggled over the icy pavements, 
in front of the’ jingling cars. 

Touzle was pretty cold himself; but he didn’t mind 
that, he was so much interested in what was going on 
around him. He was a thoughtful little fellow, was Tou- 
zle, and, when he was alone, was very much in the habit 
of dwelling on some one idea that had found its way into 
his touzled head and stayed there. 

Just now it was a sentence that he had heard in Sun- 
day-school three days before: “ He that findeth his life 
shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

“What did that mean,—‘ for my sake’?” he had asked 
the teacher. And she had explained that it meant for 
the sake of what was right, and for the sake of God’s 
children in the world,—“ just as Christ did himself,” she 
had added. 

While Touzle walked slowly along the sidewalk, pon- 
dering these things, he happened to glance up at a high 
stone building opposite. There was something curious 
about.it. Did it have a chimney right in the front wall? 
No, it was through a broken pane away up in a fifth- 
story window that the’thin curl of smoke was floating 
out into the bright, sunny atmosphere of that winter day. 

A policeman was going by, slapping his hands to- 
gether to keep them warm, and talking with'a friend. 

Touzle just touched his arm and pointed at the smoke, 
without a word. Gracious! you should have seen that 
policeman jump. He dashed into the building, stayed 
about thirty seconds, dashed out again, and ran with all 
his speed to a red iron box fastened against a white post 
two blocks distant. He was a large man, and it made 
Touzle smile to see him run so fast, with his coat-tails 
flying, and his club thumping against his side. 

“T guess something’s boiled over on the stove,” said 
Touzle, remembering similar smoky catastrophes in his 
mother’s kitchen. “The policeman’s gone to tell the 
man he’ll lose his dinner.” This amused Touzle still 
more. He thought he would step into a doorway and 
see them come back. 

At that moment a deep bell near by began to toll 
slowly. Twelve o’clock? It couldn’t be. Oh! it’s a fire 
somewhere. Touzle had lived long enough in the city to 
guess that. He half determined to go to the fire; then 
paused irresolutely. What was that clanging and shout- 
ing up the street? Why were men and boys running in 
his direction? Ah! he need not stir; the fire itself was 
coming to him. 

As the column of smoke grew uglier and blacker and 
fiercer, it all was clear to Touzle, and he wondered how he 
could have made such a mistake. Never before having 
seen a fire start, it really was not surprising. In his in- 
terest and excitement he quite forgot that it was he who 
had discovered the fire,—that these great engines that 
now came thundering toward him were obeying his timid 
touch upon the careless policeman’s sleeve. 

Clatter, clatter! Get out of the way! Look out! 

Like battle-horses they come, their black manes rising 
and falling, the polished brass and steel of the beautiful 
engine gleaming behind them. It draws up at the hy- 
drant just in front of Touzle; the horses are swiftly 
unharnessed and led away by the driver, his work done 
for the present. A fire is already roaring under thé en- 
gine’s boiler ; the engineer tests the valves, watching the 
gauge; a hose-team on runners backs up, couples to the 
engine, and walks off slowly, the hose uncoiling as they 
go. All this within three minutes from the first stroke 
of the bell! é 

_ Meanwhile the smoke rolls out more heavily, and is 
cut by red sword blades, flashing in and out through the 
black folds, 

One ladder—two—are planted against the granite walls. 

“Give us water!” shouts the hoseman, forty feet in 
air, directing the nozzle at the nearest window. 

“ Play—away—Eleven!” hoarsely repeats the ice- 





coated fireman at the foot of. the ladder. Then comes 
the white, hissing stream, fiercer clouds of steam and 
smoke, the deep, hurried panting of the engines, arriving 
one after another, the cries of the men to each other— 
the steady progress of the red fire. 

All this Touzle watched, his whole being absorbed in 
the battle going on before his eyes. As he eagerly sur- 
veyed the lofty gray walls a cold iron suddenly seemed 
to pierce his very heart. His breath came short and 
quick. His knees trembled beneath him. 

What had he seen? Merely this: a sign, half hidden 
by the smoke, bearing on it in bright golden letters the 
words, “L. B. Williams & Co. Storage Warehouse.” 


“He that loseth his life formy sake!” It was strange 
that Touzle remembered the words; but he did, as plainly 
as if they were written beneath the sign on that granite 
wall, 

The policeman guarding the rope across Baxter Street, 
where the excited crowd was pressing forward to get a 
view of the fire, felt a clutch at his coat. - Half turning, 
he saw a little fellow, with wide-open blue eyes, trying 
to say something to him, above the uproar of engines 
and firemen. But the officer had his hands full, taking 
care of the crowd. He heard not a word the boy said, 
and ordered him sternly away, wondering for a moment 
how he got inside the rope, and then forgetting him 
entirely. 

Nobody noticed the little fellow with blue eyes, as, 
with pale face, bareheaded (some one in the crowd had 
knocked off his cap), he disappeared behind an engine, 
and went straight into the burning building. He knew 
what was under that staircase, resting quietly in its two 
kegs, waiting for a touch of that eager, devouring fire! 
He knew what powder was, and he remembered, with 
that keen boy’s memory of his, an account of a fearful 
explosion in a factory which his father had read aloud 
a few weeks before. 

“For my sake!” 

Up one flight of stairs, down which was dashing a 
cataract of hot, soot-stained water from the burning lofts, 
The smoke was almost suffocating; the roar outside 
sounded strangely far away. 

Two flights! Touzle had to feel his way, gasping, 
slipping, crawling up the steep stairway. 

“For my sake!” 

The third flight was passed, slowly and painfully. 
The snapping of the flames was plainly heard in the next 
room, and their heat was terrible. Touzle felt his way 
around the foot of the next flight of stairs. Oh! where, 
where was the little door? A bright red spark floated 
through a shattered transom, over Touzle’s head, and 
wavered slowly down to his feet. Another, and another. 

“For my sake!” 

Blindly, almost helplessly, groping in the thick horror 
of darkness, Touzle feels his hand strike a brass knob. 
It is quite warm to the touch. He pulls at it, stamping 
out a burning bit of paper on the floor as he does so. 
He thrusts in both hands, stoops, and with a round bundle 
under each arm, staggers toward the head of the stairs. 
The bundles are very heavy, and the boy, you know, is 
very small, He is finding his life fast—oh, so fast! 

On the second stair he slips. A last gasping cry, and 
as he falls into the darkness the world goes out. 


In reading the account of the “Destructive Fire on 
Baxter Street—loss, $100,000,” the next day, you found 
nothing about Touzle,—did you? If the reporters had 
seen all, they might have added to their glowing descrip- 
tions, “ The Fire Fiend,” and their jokes about the crowd, 
and their tables of insurance companies, an incident 
which occurred about one hour after the first discovery 
of the fire. They could have told you how a fireman, 
looking like a veritable ice-gnome, dripping from head 
to foot, was ordered into the building with his axe to seek 
a new point of attack for a line of hose. How he made 
his way upward, until, on the steep third flight, he was 
astonished beyond belief by a sudden blow on the chest, 
as if from a falling body. How it proved to be a little 
fellow with blue eyes, insensible, but holding something 
tight under each arm; how the something was examined, 
when the fireman had tenderly borne the little form down 
to the light, bundles and all, and was found to be No. 8, 
A 1 fulminating powder. 

What! Do you care to hear what became of the little 
fellow? He was taken first to the hospital; then, when 
he came to and could speak, to his own home. Yes, he 
will recover, the doctor says, though it was doubtful 
for days. rile 

So Touzle was willing to lose his life, and has begun 
to find it, beginning on the earth, and in his mother’s 
arms,—the best life, the only real life, the life eternal, 
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1. April 4.~The Word Made Flesh., John 1:1-18 
2. April 11.—The First Disciples.................00000 JSohm 1: 35-51 
3. April 18.—The First Miracle John 2; 1-11 
4, April 25.—Jesus and Nicodemus,...........c0ccceccsseee cereeeeeesesees John 3 : 1-18 
5. May 2.—Jesus at the Well.. John 4 : 5-26 
6. May 9.—Sowing and Reaping............cccccccceereeesscsseveseecseeeeeees John 4 : 27-42 
7. May 16.—The Nobleman’s SOD ...........:csc0eseevsssserserseseerseceens John 4: 43-4 
8. May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda...................:cccceceseeeneeeees .. John 5 : 5-18 
9. May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand...................c000-seseeee John 6 : 1-21 
10, June 6.—Jesus the Bread of Life John 6 : 22-40 
11. June 13,—Jesus the CHrist............ccccccccserecsrrseeres John 7 : 37-52 





12. June 20.—Jesus and Abraham...... 


BE Peers a a ae John 8 : 31-38, 44-59 


18. June 27.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school. 





LESSON IL, SUNDAY, APRIL 11, 1886. 
TitLe: THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 1: 


COMMON VERSION. 


$5. Again the next day after, 
John stood, and two of his dis- 
ciples ; 

36. And looking upon Jesus as 
he walked, he saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God! 

87; And the two disciples heard 
him speak, and they followed 
Jesus. 

88. Then Jesus turned, and saw 
them following, and saith unto 
them, What seek ye? They said 
unto him, Rabbi, (which is to 
say, being interpreted, Master,) 
where dwellest thou? 

89. He saith unto them, Come 
and see, They came and saw 
where he dwelt, and abode with 
him that day: for it was about 
the tenth hour. 

40. One of the two which heard 
John speak, and followed him, 
was An’drew, Si’‘mon Pé‘ter’s 
brother. 

41. He first findeth his own 
brother Si’mon, and saith unto 
him, We have found the Messias, 
which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ. 

42. And he brought him to 
Jesus. And when Jesus beheld 
him, he said, Thou art Si‘mon 
the son of Jona: thou shalt be 
called Cé’phas, which is by inter- 
pretation, A stone. 

43. Phe day following Jesus 
would go forth into Gal/i-lée, and 
findeth Philip, and saith unto 
him, Follow me. 

44. Now Philip was of Béth- 
si/i-da, the city of An’drew and 
Péter. 

45. Philip findeth Na-thin/‘a-el, 
and saith unto him, We have 
found him, of whom M0‘ses in 
the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus of Niz’a-réth, the son 
of Jd/seph. 

46. And Na-thin’a-el said unto 
him, Can there any good thing 
come out of Niz’a-réth? Phil’ip 
saith unto him, Come and see. 

47. Jesus saw Na-thin’a-el com- 
ing to him, and saith of him, 
Behold an Is’ra-el-ite indeed, in 
whom is no guile! 

48. Na-thin’a-el saith ynto him, 
Whence knowest thou me? 
Jesus enswered and said unto 
him, Before that Pb\lip called 
thee, when thou wast under the 
fig tree, I saw thee. 

49. Na-thiin’a-el answered and 
saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God ; thou art the King 
of is’ra-el. 

50, Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Because I said unto 


35-51.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


35 Again on the morrow John 
was standing, ‘and two of his 
36 disciples; and he looked upon 
Jesus as he walked, and saith, 

87 Behold, the Lambof God! And 
the two disciples heard him 
speak, and they followed 

88 Jesus. And Jesus turned, and 
beheld them following, and 
saith unto them, What seek 
ye? And they said unto him, 
Rabbi (which is to say, being 
interpreted, ! Master), where 

39 abidest thou? He saith unto 
them, Come, and ye shall see. 
They came therefore and saw 
where he abode; and they 
abode with him that day: it 
was about the tenth hour. 

40 One of the two that heard 
John speak, and followed him, 
was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 

41 brother. He findeth first his 
own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the 
Messiah (which is, being 

42 interpreted, 2 Christ). He 
brought him unto Jesus. 
Jesus looked upon him, and 
said, Thou art Simon the son 
of 8 John : thou shalt be called 
Cephas (which is by interpre- 
tation, * Peter. 

43 On the morrow he was 
minded to go forth into Gali- 
lee, and he findeth Philip : and 
Jesus saith unto him, Follow 

44 me. Now Philip was from 
Bethsaida, of the city of An- 

45 drew and Peter. Philip find- 
eth Nathanael, and saith unto 
him, We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and 
the prophets, did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 

46 And Nathanael said unto him, 
Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? Philip saith 
unto him, Come and _ see. 

47 Jesus saw Nathanael coming 
to him, and saith of him, Be- 
hold, an Israelite indeed, in 

48 whom is no guile!) Nathanael 
saith unto him, Whence know- 
est thou me? Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Before 
Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig tree, I saw 

49 thee. Nathanael answered 
him, Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art King of Is- 

50 rael. Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Because I said unto 
thee, I saw thee underneath 
the fig tree, helievest thou? 
thou shalt see greater things 

51 than these. And he saith 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say 





thee, I saw thee under the fig 

tree, believest thou? thou shalt 

see greater things than these. 
51. And he saith unto him, 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, | 
Hereafter ye shall see heaven | 


open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon 
the Son of man. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER 


unto you, Ye shall see the 
heaven opened, and the an- 
gels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of 
man, 





10r, Thacher 2That-is, Anointed. 
3Gr. Joanes : called in Mait. xvi. 17, 
Jonah, *That is, Rock or’ Stone. 





LESSON PLAN. 
: The Glory of the Only Begotten. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and 


truth.—John 1 : 14. 


Lesson Topic: A Glorious Leader. 


1. Glorious in Attracting Followers, vs. 35-39. 
Lesson OUTLINE: - Glorious in Begetting Enthusiasm, v. 40-46. 
3. Glorious in Disclosing Truth, vs. 47-51. 


GoLpEN Text: The tio disciples heard him speak, and 
: 87. 


they ints Teams. 





Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—John 1 : 35-51. A glorious Leader. 

T.—Psa. 2:1-12. Leading as a king. 

W.—John 10 : 1-16. Leading as a shepherd. 
T.—Acts 9: 1-18. Leading into Christian light. 
F.—Mark 4 : 30-41. Leading over stormy seas. 
$.—Matt. 25 : 31-40. Leading into glory. 
$.—Rev. 7 : 9-17. Leading in glory. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, GLORIOUS IN ATTRACTING FOLLOWERS. 


|. By His Personab Qualities : 
Behold, the Lamb of God !... And they followed Jesus (36, 37). 


Thou art the Christ, the Son of ‘the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 

The Lamb, ... which taketh away the sin os > world! ohn : 29.) 
Thou hast the words of eternal life (John 6 : 

Never man so opeks (John 7 : 46). 

In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead (Col. 2: 9). 


ll. By His Personal Questions: 
Jesus ... saith unto them, What seek ye? (38.) 


But who ony ye that I am? (Matt. 16 : 15.) 

What wilt thou that I should do unto 38) aro 18 : 41.) 
Wouldest thou be made whole? (John 5 

Would ye also go away? (John 6 : 67.) 

Lovest thou me? (John 21 : 17.) 


ll. By His Personal Welcomes: 

Come, and ye shall see. They came therefore (39). 

Come unto me, I will give you ge (Matt. 11 : 28). 

Come to the marriage feast (Matt. 22: 

Come ; for all things are now eae, (Luke 14; 2). 

Ifany man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink (John 7 : 37). 

He that will, let him take the water of life freely (Rev. 22: 17). 

1. “He... saith, Behold, the Lamb of God!’’ That was the best 
news which John had to tell, and he told it. There are a great 
many people who, like John, know that Jesus is the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin ‘of the world, but who, unlike on 
do not tell the news to those who need them. John’s 
example is the safe one to follow. 

“‘They followed Jesus.’’ A disciple of Jesus can do no better 

thing than to follow Jesus. The Lord went about doing good, 

living, working, dying, .—not for himself. In this, asin lother 
things, the true disciple will follow his Lord. 

8. “Come, and ye shall see.’”’ There is no experience like personal 
experience. No one can eat for us; no one can breathe for us. 
The only way to know Jesus is to know him for one’s self. 
“Come, and ye shall see.’ 


II, GLORIOUS IN BEGETTING ENTHUSIASM. 


1. To Seek Others : 
He findeth first his own brother (41). 


Go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. 10 : 6). 

Doth he not. . . seek that which goeth astray? (Matt. 18: 12.) 
. make disciples of all nations (Matt. 28 : 19 

Go ye into all ~ world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : oy, 

They therefore . . went about preaching’ the word (Acts 8 


il. To Bring Others: 
He brought him unto Jesus (42). 


The kingdom . . . is like unto a net, that. pent (Matt. 18 : ©. 
Those servants . . gathered... as man ast 7% found (Matt. 22 : 10 

He layeth it ort his 7 rejoicing Luke 1 

My heart’s desire . . that they may be sav (Rom. 1 

I also please all men, ... that they may be saved (1 Cor. 10: ois 


lil. To Confess Christ: : 
We have found him, . . . Jesus of Nazareth (45). 


So much the more a great deal the tg} it Gieek 7: ;*3 
Come, see a man, which told me all... ever I did (John 4 : 29). 
I am not ashamed of the gospel (Rom. 1:1 6). 

Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross — 6: 14). 
Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain (Rev. 5 : 12), 


1, “‘ He findeth first his own brother.’’ You wish to do some work 
for God, but you say that you do not know where to begin. Here 
isa good example for you. Begin with the work that lies near- 
est our hand. 

2. ‘We have found the Messiah.” They spoke of what they them- 
selves had found, not merely of what others had told them. 
That is the secret of persuasive speaking. You will have ten 
times more success as a Christian worker if you show what Chris- 
tianity is to you, than if you repeated all the eloquent things 
that have been said of Christianity since the first century. 

. Can any —— out of Nazareth?’’ Men are on 
seeking to limit by their doubt the power and goodness of 
Yes, can come out of Nazareth, and dry bones ma; live, 
and the wilderness may blossom as the rose. This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 


io) 


III, GLORIOUS IN DISCLOSING TRUTH. 


1. Truth Concerning Humanity: 
Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile (47). 


Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice (Matt. 26 : 34). 
The oo indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak (Mark 14 : 38). 
He whom thou now hast is not thy husband (John 4:18). 

Ye worship that which ye know not (John 4 7 

Ye will not come to me, that ye may have life (John 5 : 40). 


il. Truth Concerning Himself : 
Before Philip called thee, ... I saw thee (48). 


All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath (Mark 2: 28). 
Before Abraham was, I am (John 8 : 58). 

I and the Father are one (John 10: 30). 

I am the first and the last (Rev. 1 : 17). 


I. Truth Concerning the Future: 
Ye shall see the heaven opened (51). 


I come ei and will receive you unto myself (John 14 : 3). 
The de: * hear the voice of the Son of God (John 5 : 25). 
Then shall ai sit on the throne of his glory sat | Si : 81). 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as the ry! te : 48). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess, 4: 
1, “An Israelite indeed.”’ He is the only slat ‘fsraelite who is an 
are en Be an out-and-out Christian, if you are a Chris- 
al s 
2. “I saw thee.”’ And he sees us now. Not a deed, not a word, 
not a thought, escapes him. How can any child of God willin ly 
do any deed of wrong, when he os that the Lord stands by, 
seeing it all, and grieving over it al 
8. “Thou shalt see ater t 
to us through finding Jesus are but the beginning of blessings. 
More and greater blessings are to follow. More and 


fore the lights of Para 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GATHERING CONVERTS TO CHRIST, 


1. By Whom Gathered: 
ay God the Father (1 aay gt 18: Aad John 6 : 44). 
y Christ the Son (Acts 8: 10-12). 
By the Holy Boat. (John iee ih! 14; * 
By ministers of the word (Acts 26 : 16-18 ; m. 10 : 14). 


2. By What — oper ge 


grace (A 
eee mena 





Tai; 
ral Rom. 1 


a 


By the Scriptures ¥ 


ings.” The first blessings which come 


ater— 
until the will of the servant becomes one with the will of his 
Lord; more and fenatee ens the lights of this world die out be- 


Feet = affliction (Psa. '78 : 34 ; 119 : 67). 
By self-examination (Lam. 3 : 
By thoughtfulness (Psa. 119 : 59; Mark 14; 72). 


3. Mustrations of Ingathering: 


Under John the Baptist (Matt. 3 : 5, 6). 

Under es (John 1: 37, 42, 43; Matt. 4 ; 17-22). 
Under his earl: disciples at - 17). 

FOP Nip ag eo mae 37 

Among the otciles Chote 10: ae 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Before beginning the study of the details of the earthly life 
of Jesus, as it is told by John, the teacher may find it, profit- 
able to give a brief conspectus of the life of the Lord up'to the 
time at which this lesson commences. This can most easily 
be done by consulting a harmony of the four Gospels. 

It is not necessary to enter into minute details in this intro- 
ductory statement. It will be sufficient to speak of the birth 
of the forerunner, John; the birth of our Lord from the 
Virgin Mary; the angelic song; the presentation in the tem- 
ple; the visit of the Magi; the slaughter of the innocents at 
Bethlehem, and -the escape of the holy family. to Egypt; the 
return to Palestine and the settlement at Nazareth; and the 
visit of Jesus to the Temple when he was twelve years of age. 
So far for the childhood of Jesus. 

The ministry of Jesus was preceded by the earlier part of the 
ministry of John the Baptist, who preached repentance, and 
the near coming of the kingdom of God. Multitudes flocked 
to the baptism of John; and at some period of John’s minis- 
try Jesus himself came from Nazareth to be baptized by his 
forerunner. John shrank from baptizing Jesus, thinking that 
the ceremony might seem to imply some claim to spiritual 
supremacy on his own part. Jesus overruled his objections, 
and was baptized in the Jordan, the heavens opening as he 
came out of the water, and testimony to his mission being 
given by a voice from heaven, announcing his divine sonship, 
and by the Spirit descending upon him like a dove.. The 
baptism was followed by the forty days’ fast in the wilder- 
ness, and the temptation. 

Other events were now transpiring at the Jordan. Rep- 
resentatives of the priestly party had come from Jerusalem 
to interrogate the Baptist as to his authority and character. 
Was he the Christ? No. Was he Elijah? No. Who was 
Whe then? The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord. That Lord is coming, i is al- 
ready among you, though you know him not. 

On the day following his interview with the priestly party, 
John saw Jesus coming to him, and he cried out, “ Behold, the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” He 
announced him to the people as the Cuming One of whom he 
had spoken, and told them of the miraculous events which he 
himself had witnessed at the baptism of Jesus. 

It is with the experience of the following day that the 
lesson begins. The scene is Bethany beyond Jordan; the 
date is the year 27 A. D. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Verses 35, 36. John the Baptist bears witness to Jesus.— 
He “came for witness” (v. 7), and has already borne witness 
several times (vs. 15, 19-28, 29-34). The two last occasions of 
his witnessing to Jesus were on successive days (v. 29), and 
the one we are studying is on the third day (v. 35). This is 
a very remarkable and very interesting series of testimonies, 
and might be studied as a whole, in connection with the ap- 
parently earlier testimony of Matthew 3, Mark 1, Luke 3, 
and the later one of John 3: 25 ff. The scene of this series 
in John 1 is “Bethany beyond Jordan” (v. 28), in distinction 
from “ Bethany, the village of Mary and her sister Martha” 
(John 11:1). We do not know the precise location of this 
Bethany on the eastern side of the river. The reading “Betha- 
bara” (Com. Ver.) is quite certainly erroneous. Two of 
his disciples: Persons who remained some time with a reli- 
gious teacher to hear his instructions were called his disci- 
ples; that is, pupils, scholars, and especially if they attached 
themselves to him permanently. Many continued to be 
known as disciples of John after the ministry of Jesus began 
(Matt. 9: 14), and some even years later (Acts 18 : 25; 19: 
1-7). But these two disciples of John are led by his ‘testi- 
mony to become disciples of Jesus.—As he walked: Namely, 
passed by where John and his disciples were standing, and 
towards some place where he abode (v. 39).—The Lamb of 
God: Not simply that Jesus was innocent like a lamb, but 
that he was God’s atoning sacrifice. No Jew could under- 
stand “God’s lamb” otherwise; the language would have 
been misleading if otherwise intended. And John had on 
the day before expressly said (v. 29), “the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” The lambs offered 
at the temple only represented the taking away of sin in behalf 
of the offerers; God’s Lamb actually takes away sin, yea, that 
of the world. He provided a sufficien* atonement for all 
mankind, and every one who accepts it by faith will find for- 
giveness and salvation. It may be worth while to mention 
that the-plural form in the Litany, “the sins of the world,” 





is found in a Greek hymn of the third century (Daniel, LII., 
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4), but the Gospel text has the singular, and it should be so 
quoted. — 

Verses 37-39. Two of John’s disciples follow Jesus.—This 
may be taken as a picture of following him now, though un- 
seen, but we must not push the details too far. Rabbi meant 
“teacher,” as did “master” in old English ; compare “school- 
master,” “ writing-master,” etc.— About the tenth hour, if under- 
stood in the Jewish fashion would be four o’clock in the 
afternoon; but it is now pretty well established that the fourth 
Gospel reckoned the hours of the day as the Greeks and 
Romans sometimes did, and as we do. The scene in John 
20 : 19 ff, must have been long after sunset (comp. Luke 24 : 
29-36), and yet it was “on that day,” the day of the resurrec- 
tion; whereas, according to the Jewish method of reckoning, 
another day would have begun at sunset. Accordingly, “the 
sixth hour” in John 19: 14 would be six o’clock in the morning, 
and thus not at all in conflict with “the third hour” of Mark 
15 : 25, which (counting in the Jewish way) was nine o'clock 
in the morning. Every other mention of the hour in the 
fourth Gospel agrees quite as well with this view as with the 
other. In the present case, ten o’clock in the morning would 
give considerable time for their abiding with Jesus at his 
place of sojourn; whereas, according to the Jewish method, it 
would be four o’clock in the afternoon, and that day (v. 39) 
would have ended in two hours. Notice that the writer of 
the Gospel, who seems evidently to have been one of the two, 
remembers the very hour of the day when he first came to 
Jesus,—as does many a person in our time. This accords 
with his careful mention of three successive days already, and 
presently a fourth (v. 43). 

Verses 40-42.—One of these two brings a third to Jesus. 
The other, whose name is not given, was, to all appearance, 
John, the writer, who throughout the Gospel avoids calling 
his own name (comp. John 13: 23; 18: 15 f.; 19: 35; 21: 
7, 20, 24). Andrew is here described, and is known to history 
through his connection with the brother whom he now found 
and brought to Jesus.— He findeth first: We think the common 
Greek text is here more probably correct, which makes “ first” 
an adjective. It then does not mean that he first finds and 
afterwards does something else, but that he is the first one who 
finds his brother. We may naturally suppose that the writer 
also found his brother James as soon as possible, and brought 
him to Jesus; but Andrew was before him. Such an obscure 
allusion to himself would be after the manner of this writer; 
but copyists would easily overlook it, and change to the ad- 
verb which gives a more obvious sense.— We have found the 
Messiah : Many Jews of the time had no thought of the Mes- 
siah; but these men had been expecting him, “looking for 
the kingdom of God” (Luke 23 : 51). Messiah, is the form 
we use when speaking of the Old Testament prophecies (He- 
brew, mashiach), and is best retained here instead of the Greek 
form Messias, which was made by giving a Greek termination 
to the Aramaic meshicha.—Simon the son of John is the correct 
text here and in John 21 : 15-17, and quite possibly (Grimm) 
Matthew 16:17 had originally the same word instead of 
Jonah. Cephas is the Aramaic word for “rock” or “stone ;” 
namely, kepha, with the Greek ending “s,” as in Messias. 
Aramaic, the mother-tongue of Jesus and his disciples, was a 
close sister to the Hebrew language, the two being as much 
alike as French, Spanish, and Italian, or German and Dutch. 
Peter is our English form of the Greek petros, which meant 
“rock” or “stone.” The name Simon (probably the same as 
Simeon) being common, this man receives the additional 
name to distinguish him, and our Lord will hereafter be found 
alluding to the significance of that name (Matt. 16 : 18). 

Verses 43, 44. Jesus finds a fourth disciple—And this was 
on the fourth day of John’s minute account. .The language 
suggests that he was looking for some other follower to go 
with him to Galilee. Bethsaida was at some point still un- 
known on the northwestern shore of the Lake of Galilee, 
near to Capernaum and Chorazin, whose sites are pretty well 
determined. So three of the first disciples and of the apos- 
tles were from the same city, and perhaps John and James 
also. 

Verses 45-51. The fourth disciple finds a fifth—Findeth 
naturally, though not necessarily, implies that he looked for 
him.—Nathanael was from Cana of Galilee (John 21 : 2), to 
which our next lesson will take us.— We have found: He and 
his fellow-townsmen have. found.—Him of whom, etc.: The 
Messiah, for whom these devout men were always looking.— 
Moses in the law: For example, Deuteronomy 18 : 15,18. Our 
Lord himself afterwards said as to Moses, “he wrote of me” 
(John 5: 46). Soin Luke 24 : 27, 44, he found “things con- 
cerning himself” in Moses and all the Prophets, and the 
Psalms.—Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph: So he was con- 
stantly known (comp. Luke 2: 51; Matt. 13:55). The real 
facts were of too great delicacy and sacredness to be spoken 
of among their ordinary acquaintances and fellow-citizens. 
Nathanael’s unfavorable opinion of Nazareth (vy. 46) cannot 
be ascribed to ignorance, for it was only a few miles from his 
own village of Cana. Nor was he likely to feel a violent and 
unfounded prejudice, with the character our Lord recognizes 
in him (v.47). Nazareth was an obscure place, not. men- 
tioned in the Old Testament nor in Josephus. But we know 
that the people were irascible and violent (Luke 4 : 28-30), 
and showed a great lack of sympathy with spiritaal things, 





so that Jesus marveled at their unbelief (Mark 6: 6). Thus 
our information, so far as it goes, accords with Nathanael’s 
poor opinion of the people. But this great example, and not 
a few others, must remind us that sometimes good things do 
come out of Nazareths. Philip made a wise suggestion 
towards overcoming his friend’s pre-judgment, saying, Come 
and see. Not all who receive such suggestions are wise enough 
to adopt them.—An Israelite indeed : He was what all Israelites 
ought to have been, one of God’s real people. He had the 
faith of Jacob (comp. v. 51) without Jacob’s lamentable guile. 
— Under the fig tree must refer to some fact which Nathanael at 
once recalled, and from the circumstances was satisfied that 
he who made the reference must possess supernatural knowl- 
edge. It would be idle to conjecture what the fact was. As 
Philip has expressed the confidence of himself and the others 
that Jesus is the Messiah, Nathanael at once feels satisfied 
that it is so, and with his guileless sincerity expresses this 
conviction in the strongest terms. We cannot tell just how 
mueh he meant by calling Jesus the Son of God, but we know 
how much it means for us. The other phrase; King of Israel, 
was the strongest current designation of the expected» Mes- 
siah.— Greater things than these: Greater exhibitions of super- 
human knowledge, greater evidences that he is the Messiah. 
Notice the change from the singular thou, in verse 50, to the 
plurals you and ye in verse 51. In speaking to Nathanael, he 
addresses all the little group, now five in number.—The angels 
of God ascending-and descending is evidently an image drawn 
from Jacob’s ladder. But upon the Son of man does not liken 
the Saviour to the ladder, as if making him a means of inter- 
course between heaven and earth. The angels would descend 
upon him as they descended upon Jacob, to support and com- 
fort (for example, Luke 22:43). The remarkable expres- 
sion, the Son of man, here first used by our Lord, was no 
doubt founded on Daniel 7 : 13: “There came with the clouds 
of heaven one like unto a son of man,”—a passage which the 
Jewish writers agree in referring to the Messiah, and John 
12: 34 shows that our Lord’s contemporaries so understood 
the title. His frequent use of the phrase (more than seventy 
times) constitutes an oft-repeated claim to be the Messiah 
(for example, Matt. 26 : 64). It was also probably designed 
to render prominent the great fact that he was genuinely and 
thoroughly a man,—a fact which believers in his divinity 
sometimes fail to appreciate. 





HOME MISSIONARY WORK. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This passage we are to study has been called “The Chapter 
of the Eurekas.” It is fairly crowded with, “findings” and 
“founds.” Andrew finds Simon, and then simply tells him 
what he has found. Jesus finds Philip, and in turn Philip 
finds Nathanael, and says the Messiah is at last found. Hence 
comes our earliest lesson to learn to-day (v. 35). 

I. We see that the spirit of our religion is essentially a 
missionary spirit. It rejects all monopolies of divine grace, 
and enters upon an immediate distribution. Two disciples 
of John the Baptist became that night the disciples of Jesus 
the Redeemer. By so much Jesus increased, and by so much 
John decreased. In no one thing did that famous forerunner 
show his extraordinary power over men more than in his 
ability to swing their adherence to himself across into full 
allegiance to Christ. His ‘affectionate disciples obeyed him, 
so it seems, even in the supreme moment when he announced 
that they must now leave him. 

The one chief duty for any and every believer is to seek 
instantly and quietly to save the soul that stands next to him. 
It has to be admitted that it is not the lazy men and the 
laggard, nor even the impulsive and swift blunderers, who 
hinder the millennium the most. It is those who waste their 
own time, and clog the way for others, in making choice of 
a start. Where one Christian, having read his own title 
clear to his serene satisfaction, really settles down into slug- 
gishness, and retires from business in the church ; where one 
Christian pushes his impetuosity into violence in headlong 
earnestness not according to knowledge,—we may reckon fully 
a score of fussy teachers who lose time and exhaust charity in 
a vain attempt to get into the right place for doing anything. 
These use up life in flighty endeavors to make themselves 
ready for a beginning to be active somewhere before long, if 
they can. 

II. Now another lesson ; We see what is the truth by which 
the divine plan of redemption is most fitly described. Here 
for the second time does the forerunner of Christ point to him 
directly with a significant gesture, as the victim of sacrifice 
by which atonement was made for sin (v. 36). These two 
Bethsaida fishermen accepted the words of John absolutely ; 
for in them was all which the human soul needs or can crave 
for its salvation. The whole gospel was literally announced 
in his language. Christ was “the Lamb;” and there was 
disclosed the necessary and sufficient offering for transgres- 
sion, forward to which every bleeding creature under the 
ancient ritual was understood as pointing. Christ was “the 
Lamb of God;” and there was proclaimed the divine and 
authoritative sanction of his official work in opening the door 
for every penitent soul’s reconciliation with high Heaven. 
Christ was pre-eminently “the Lamb of God, which taketh 





away the sin of the world;” and there was furnished grace 
for all mankind without discrimination of persons ; whosoever 
would believe on him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God. Hence, while we may not be ready to state the 
day and the hour in which the hearts of these two men were 
changed, we do believe that, if they asked Jesus what John’s 
words about him meant, he had truth to give them in reply 
quite enough for their conversion. 

It ought to be constantly borne in mind that truth is the 
one instrument to be employed in turning the hearts of human 
beings into the way of life. The Bible invariably specifies 
itself only as the efficacious means of revealing spiritual in- 
fluences to men, and renderiag them available for all those 
changes we call regeneration. The prayer that we are 
earnestly urged to use in every outgoing of our souls to God 
is “Quicken me according to thy word.” So the intelligent 
and spiritual reception of the truth as it is in Jesus often of 
itself constitutes a legitimate conversion. Our Saviour, on 
one well-remembered occasion, simply quoted from the Old 
Testament prophecy this prediction: “ And they shall all be 
taught of God;” and then he added to it, as an explanation 
and enforcement, anew inference: “Every one that hath 
heard from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto 
me.” Intelligence in the Holy Scriptures is surely, for any 
solicitous soul, one of the first requisites. for its real conver- 
sion, and one of the highest evidences. 

III. Hence we have a third lesson at once: We see the 
advantage of early training in the Word of God as the means 
of conversion (vs. 37-39). Some, who are anxious to interject 
modern terms of speech into primitive experiences, ask here : 
Were those two Galileans “converted” in that single visit? 
Possibly ; but it is generally difficult to decide the exact 
moment, in any case, when a soul forsakes the kingdom of 
darkness, and enters the kingdom of light. Yet one thing, 
at least, in this story seems plain. The acquaintance which 
John and Andrew had with what had been already prophe- 
sied concerning the Messiah, made the achievement of all 
necessary work in their conversion quick and easy, the mo- 
ment the true Christ was disclosed. They were enlightened 
beforehand. And s0 all they had to do was to yield instantly 


to the truth, and start out in loving obedience and service, 


doing good as best they could. 

Those old Israelites did fine things when they really set 
about the task of bringing up their children. They said 
little concerning a routine of subtle and casuistical experi- 
ences; but they gave them honest measures of Scripture for 
their morning food and their evening regalement. We do 
not know much about that Bethsaida citizen Jonas, for he is 
one of those mentioned men of the New Testament annals, 
with a name, but without a biography. We may presume, 
however, that he had read and practiced the domestic pre- 
cepts which the great books of Moses had furnished for the 
home guidance of all (see Deut. 6: 3-9). But it so happens 
that we feel quite well acquainted with the parents of this 
other man who spent the night with Jesus in Andrew’s com- 
pany, for they appear often in the subsequent story. John 
enjoyed the faithful care of Zebedee and Salome his wife. 
These people show exceedingly well in some parts of the 
gospel history. And the fact that John and James were the 
intimate companions (it is once added that they were even busi- 
ness copartners) of Andrew and Peter, suggests that their 
households were at one time neighborly and actuated by the 
same general spirit. It is not impossible that Jonas was 
already dead, and the seed he had sown had been left in the 
divine sovereignty for this new fruit-bearing in after years; 
but we may be sure that the remaining work of conversion 
was in these instances done all the more expeditiously in 
proportion as such work of indoctrination had been done 
early and well. All that needs to be pressed now is the con- 
sideration that, when this supreme moment in the men’s his- 
tory arrived, every whit of that extensive effort put into 
practice by those pious parents told in the gracious result 
on them. 

IV. Finally, we see how useful the family relationship can 
be in our first endeavors of religious zeal (vs. 40-42). Andrew 
hurried away into the field of home missionary service just 
to get “his own brother Simon” commissioned to a life-long 
service in the foreign field. It is likely that he felt convinced 
that he could influence this brother with more force of con- 
viction than any one else. Simon would listen to him with 
more affectionateness because of the years in which they had 
lived together, and shared their thoughts and hopes and 
fears. He “brought him unto Jesus.” It was all he could do; 
he could not save him himself. No scene in the New Tes- 
tament is more dramatic or picturesque than this first ap- 
pearance of Peter in the presence of Jesus Christ. For weal 
or woe, now for all the unseen future, those two lives will 
keep side by side, and will end on a ¢ross for each in shame- 
ful crucifixion. Close by stands Andrew: hereafter he too 
shares in the career of Simon: For he was instrumental in 
his brother’s change of heart, life, and name. 

So it becomes a matter of double interest to know that 
Simon was on one occasion made the means of converting 
three thousand souls with a single sermon; and, on another 
oceasion, of adding to them five thousand more. And if it 
should have been true that Andrew brought in only one 
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person in all his life, even then would it have to"be remem- 
bered that the one he brought to Jesus was the exact one who 
brought that multitude to the glory of God. As a quaint old 
writer remarks : “These were both fishers of men; Andrew, 
however, fished with a hook, and so he caught but a single 
soul; Peter fished with a gospel net on a feast-day, and so he 
took a great Pentecost haul.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


John was standing, and two of his disciples. . . . The two dis- 
ciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus (vs. 35-37). 
What a man thinks, all by himself, is a matter of importance 
wo himself; what a man says in the presence of others, is a 
matter of importance to others as well as himself. Indeed, a 
man’s chief work in this world is through his influence upon 
others. Every man has his disciples, his learners, those who 
are taught by him, and over whom his words have more or 
lese power. It behooves a man to think right in order that 
he may speak right, and to speak right in order that those 
who are infiuenced by his words may be influenced in the 
right direction. John the Baptist preached to some large 


audiences ; now he had only two hearers, but one of those two | 


was Andrew, and when Andrew had been led to belfeve in Jesus 
he led his brother Peter, and at one sermon of Peter’s three 
thousand were converted; and that was only a beginning of 
results which are multiplying more rapidly to-day than ever 
before. There are glorious possibilities in two hearers. Yet 
some would count that a small audience, even a small num- 
ber for a Sunday-school class. 


Jesus . . . beheld them following, and saith wnto them, What 
seck ye? (v. 38.) There are different causes of following 
one who is worthy of attention. A good man may be fol- 
lowed by an enemy from a desire to injure him; he may be 
followed in suspicion and doubt; he may be followed from 
imere curiosity; he may be followed in the hope of purely 
personal gain; he may be followed in loving devotedness. 
The following may be a good sign, or it may be an evil sign, 
on the part of those who follow. The test question is that of 
Jesus to John’s disciples, “ What seek ye?” That question 
is pertinent to every follower of Jesus to-day ; for there are 
‘various motives, both good and iil, on the part of those who 
follow him. : 
® Andrew . . . findeth first his own brother Simon. . . . He 
brought him unto Jesus (vs. 40-42). It would seem the most 
natural thing in the world to urge one’s own brother to share 
in one’s faith before looking elsewhere for a new believer. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, one is more likely to shrink from 
speaking on the subject of personal religion to a brother who 
is out of Christ than to one who is a comparative stranger. 
A reason for this-is that one’s own shortcomings and failures 
are so well known to a brother, that one often hesitates to urge 
the importance of a truth he is supposed to illustrate, but which 
he feels he represents unworthily. Andrew seems to have 
avoided this difficulty by saying nothing about himself to 
Peter. His whole talk was about Jesus. If Jesus were more 
prominent in the thoughts and words of believers, there 
would be less thought of self, and less embarrassment on that 
score, in pleading his cause with those who are yet aloof from 
him. 

Jesus ... said, Thou art Simon: ... thou shalt be called Cephas 
(v. 42). A name stands for one’s self. This isso even in our 
day, and among us; it was more so among the ancient peoples 
of the East, where a name was commonly descriptive, and 
where a change of circumstances or a change of character 
often brought a change of name. There is nothing which so 
changes character, and so might justify a change of name, as 
a change of attitude toward God, or toward God’s cause and 
God’s representatives, So long as Jacob looked out for him- 
self, with all his shrewdness he was but a scheming Sup- 
planter. As soon as he rested himself absolutely on God, he 
became a Prince of God. Simon the son of John, before he 
followed Jesus, was but a humble fisherman; devoting himself 
to the Son of God, he became a Rock, built into the very foun- 
dations of the new plans of the universe. The young man 
who has choicest human surroundings and. richest earthly 
possessions, is as nothing for the future unless he is a conse- 

crated follower of Jesus: once possessed of a purpose of abso- 
lute devotedness to Jesus, he enters the sphere of usefulness 
of Jacob and Peter, and all the nobler children of God. 


Jesus saith, ... Follow me (v.43). Faith includes works; 
loyalty involves service; love carries devotedness. It is not 
merely that, if we have trust.in another, we ought to conform 
our conduct to the directions or suggestions or wishes or exam- 
ple of the trusted one; but it is that, if our trust is a reality, 
it will show itself in our conduct. It is folly for a child to 
tell of his love for his mother, if he has’no regard to her 
wishes ; it is folly for a patient to’say that he believes in his 
physician, if he pays no attention to that physician’s prescrip- 
tion; it is folly for a soldier to say that he is devoted to a 
commander whom he will not obey in the heat of a campaign ; 
it is folly for a man to say he has faith in Jesus, if he does not 
seek to follow Jesus, Jesus says, “If ye love me, keep my 











commandments ;” and that is only another way of saying, If 
ye love me, ye will keep my commandments. 

Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? (v. 46.) It is a 
great pity that this way of estimating the value of suggested 
truth is so common in our day. “Can a minister know any- 
thing about science?” is the sneering question on one side. 
Yes; and on the other side the equally scornful question often 
comes, “Can a scientist who is not a Christian believer bring 
out facts that a Bible student ought to ponder?” “Is there 
any truth worth considering in the outside religions of the 
world?” asks some “orthodox” believer, who answers his 
question in the negative before he asks it. And some “liberal 
thinker” puts his question, in a kike spirit of confident denial, 
“Is any ‘orthodox’ truth worth believing in these days of 
religious progress?” It is the old spirit, and much the old 
question, of the provincial bigot of Judea, “Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” 

Philip saith, . .. Come and see (v.46). That is the best way 
of meeting any question about truth. Discussion over a mat- 
ter that only oneof the parties has looked into is not likely 
to brig about an intelligent agreement of opinion. A per- 
sonal éxamination into the subject itself, by the one who 
raises thie question, is worth more as a help to a right view 
than a world of wordy arguments. Do you doubt whether 
there is anything worth considering in the claims of Christi- 
anity, or in the symbolisms of the ethnic religions? in the 
teachings of orthodoxy, or in the latest revealings of science? 
in the methods of the Salvation Army, or of the Church of 
England “missions”? “Come and see.” There is no appeal 
to the outsider more likely to be effective from an earnest 
believer in Jesus, than a prayerful, loving entreaty, “Come 
and see.” 

Whence knowest thou me? (v. 48.) At the best, we are so by 
ourselves in this world, we are such a bundle of contradictions 
to ourselves, and we are so liable to be misunderstood even 
by those who have best opportunities of judging us fairly, 
that sometimes it seems to us we can never be fully known by 
anybody. Yet with our longing for sympathy and apprecia- 
tiow from others, we sometimes wish that we might be read 
through and through, so that.our better side and our nobler 
aspirations, as well as our wealter and least worthy phases of 
character, might be seen by those who are to judge us. Then 
it is, perhaps, that there comes the startling conviction that 
one whose judgment we value, but by whom we hardly dared 
hope to be fully known, sees and knows us as we are. There 
is an inspiration and a comfort in such a conviction; and the 
heart cries out in grateful surprise, “ Whence knowest thou 
me?” “How is it that you understand me so well?” 
Whether any of jus have hed this experience, or not, with a 
human friend, we ean all of us ‘have it with the Friend of 
friends. Jesus knows us through and through ;.he under- 
stands us as we are; and he loves us not only in spite of his 
knowledge of us, but because of his sympathetic appreciation 
of our highest possibilities—by his grace. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. FP. SCHAUFFLER. 


All “beginnings” are interesting. Scientists are fascinated 
by the problem of the “beginning” of this wurld, and specu- 
late continually about it. Historians love to go back to the 
origin of any great national or religious movement, and show 
its “beginnings.” Explorers are fond of tracing the noble 
river to its very “beginning,” or the glacier to its original 
source. In our lesson to-day, we are shown the “beginning” 
of that gathering of disciples by Jesus Christ, which has 
resulted in the conversion of many millions who now fight 
under his standard. Let the teacher make this beginning 
clear to his class. : 

At Jesus’ baptism he gained one follower. That was John 
the Baptist. Through the direct influence of the Holy Spirit, 
John was led to receive Jesus as the Lamb of God, who was 
to take away the sin of the world. Our lesson opens with 
Jesus having gained one follower; but this one was soon mul- 
tiplied. John bears further witness to Jesus. Two of John’s 
disciples hear his testimony, and at once leave their old master 
and follow the new. The names of these two men are Andrew 
and (probably) John the evangelist. So now Jesus has three 
disciples. Andrew, however, was so glad that he had found 
the Messiah, that he started off and found Peter, his brother, 
“and brought him to Jesus. So another follower was secured, 
making four in all. The next day Jesus calls Philip, and he 
obeys the call; so now there are five. Five are not very many, 
but still five are five times as many as one. Philip felt just 
as Andrew had done before him, and sought his friend 
Nathanael, and told him that they had found him of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, had borne witness. 
Nathanael was somewhat hard to convince, and was not will- 
ing to accept this Nazarene as the Messiah on the bare and 
unsupported word of Philip. So Philip said, Come and see 
for yourself. When Nathanael came and heard Jesus, and 
saw that he really had supernatural knowledge, he was con- 
vinced, and also became a disciple. So now there were six,— 


John the Baptist, Andrew, Peter, John the evangelist, Philip, 
and Nathanael. 





This was only a small beginning, it is true; but most large 





| things begin smal. The locomotive that rushes along sixty 


miles an hour began its motion by inches. The giant tree of 
California was once only half an inch high. The Amazon at 
its source is narrow enough to allow a child to jump over it. 
The question is not so much, Was the beginning small? as, Is 
the growth rapid and enduring? Now ask the scholars how 
many disciples Jesus has to-day. Millions on millions. Well, 
how have these millions of disciples been won? Muhammad 
won millions by the power of the sword. But Jesus never 
authorized the use of physical power to subdue men to his 
rule. The fact is that Jesus’ true disciples have all been won, 
just as those first six were won, by gentle means. One has 
persuaded another. The same process which was used in the 
case of Andrew and Peter and Nathanael has been fruitful in 
gathering millions into the fold of the Master. Sometimes 
God blessed the invitation of one man, so that in one day three 
thousand became disciples. But the means were all gentle, 
and the workers were men like unto ourselves. 

What were the apostles doing all their lives? They were 
simply calling men to Christ. Sometimes in large companies, 
as on the day of Pentecost, sometimes singly, as when Paul 
preached to the jailer at Philippi, and won him. In Ephe- 
sus, Paul ceased not to warn “every one” day and night with 
tears. In this way the gospel spread rapidly. When the dis- 
ciples were scattered from Jerusalem by Saul, they went 
everywhere preaching the gospel, and so men were won by 
thousands. The result of these efforts was that, less than 
sixty years after Jesus had gone back to heaven there were 
numerous and flourishing congregations in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, the islands of the Mediterranean, Africa, India, and 
probably several other countries. So the work went on until 
the idols of Europe were destroyed, and Christianity prevailed 
over the Roman and Greek gods. 

How is Christianity to spread in these days? In the same 
way as then,—Every man a preacher. It: never did increase 
in any other way, and it never will. Now some scholar may 
say, “ Well, if I were a Moody, or a Spurgeon, I would try 
and call many to the Master. But I am only anobody.” This 
is a poor excuse, sir! If every disciple to-day were to call 
only one other person to Christ in each year, and that one 
were to call one other, how swiftly the world would be wholly 
converted! There are to-day millions of true believers in 
the world. But if there were only one hundred, see how 
quickly the work would grow. In less than twenty-five years 
the world would be converted, for this would double the num- 
ber of disciples each year. First year, 100; second year, 200; 
third year, 400; fourth year, 800; fifth year, 1,600; sixth 
year, 3,200; seventh year, 6,400; eighth year, 12,800 ; ninth 
year, 25,600; tenth year, 51,200 (“ Well,” says some one, right 
here, “that is rather slow progress, only 51,200 in ten whole 
years.” Just go on, howevef, ten years more, and see how your 
numbers will look then); eleventh year, 102,400; twelfth 
year, 204,800; thirteenth year, 409,600; fourteenth year, 817,- 
200; fifteenth year, 1,634,400; sixteenth year, 3,268,800; 
seventeenth year, 6,537,600 (it’s growing now) ; eighteenth 
year, 13,075,200; nineteenth year, 26,150,400 ; twentieth year, 
52,300,800 ; twenty-first year, 104,601,600; twenty-second 
year, over 209,000,000; twenty-third year, over 418,000,000 ; 
twenty-fourth year, over 836,000,000 ; and in the twenty-fifth 
year, over 1,600,000,000, or more than the population of the 
whole earth. This shows the power of “ones” multiplied: 
Could this be done? Well, Christianity has thus far grown 
only by individuals going out to individuals ; and if that has 
produced the results we now see, what might not be done if 
every disciple were as wide awake as Andrew and Philip? 
The line of duty lies in that direction ; and it is wise to follow 
it, regardless of what others may do. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To give a more connected idea of the life of Jesus it will be 
best to tell briefly of the only recorded incident of his child- 
hood, of his baptism by John, and the temptation in the wil- 
derness. When Jesus was thirty years old, the age when the 
law of Moses required a priest to begin all his public work, 
Jesus was baptized by the one who came to preach of his com- 
ing. What was his name? When Jesus was baptized, the 
Holy Spirit rested on him in a bodily shape like a dove, anda 
voice came from heaven, saying, “This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” 
the Father, God the Son, God the Spirit, three in one, were 
all there. John the Baptist preached, Repent and be bap- 
tized. -Did Jesus need to repent? In all his childhood or 
his youth he never sinned even in thought; but he was bap- 
tized to fulfill in himself all that he had taught, and the 
Father was well pleased. Then Jesus, to be alone in prayer, 
went for forty days into the wilderness, and after that is our 
story of to-day. 

John the Baptist—When the priests in Jerusalem heard of 
John’s preaching, they sent asking, Art thou the prophet who 
shall come? John might have claimed honor for himself, 
but he.would not. Try to find out what he said of himself, 
and of Christ, when he said, I am the one sent to prepare the 











way. A day or two after, he saw Jesus, and said, pointing to 
him, “Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
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Whose voice said that? God 
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of the world!”. That is one of the names of Jesus you must 
never forget. What had the Jews been offering as sacrifices 
on their altars for hundreds of years? Of whom did those 
sacrifices teach? What did John say this Lamb of God 
would take away? The next day he was standing with two 
of his disciples and he saw Jesys walking, and again he called 
him the Lamb of God. 

Andrew and John.—Those were the two who heard what 
John said, and they turned and followed Jesus. When he 
spoke to them, they called him Rabbi, which means Master, 
and asked where he stayed. He said, “Come and see.” It 
was on the Sabbath day, and they gladly went, and spent the 
rest of the day with him. John, who writes this, says noth- 
ing of how he looked, what they asked, or what they talked 
about. He must have begun that day to love the new Mas- 
ter; for though he was too modest to put his own name in the 
story, yet he was the one with Andrew. 

Simon Peter—That was the name of Andrew’s brother. 
Perhaps John and Andrew both went out for a while each to 
find his brother, and tell the good news; for James, the 
brother of John, was soon after a disciple of Christ, but 
we are not fold that they found him that day. They 
found Andrew’s brother, and what they said to him shows 
how quickly they had believed in the new Master, and 
wanted to bring others to him. They said to Simon, “ We 
have found the Christ.” They called him Messiah, meaning 
the anointed, chosen, promised One. Did Simon believe it? 
They “brought him to Jesus,” he seemed as willing to come 
as they were eager to bring him. Do you know anything 
about Peter the disciple? ° Jesus knew then all he was going 
to be and to do, and gave him the name which we call 
Peter, meaning a stone or rock. 

Philip —The next day, the first day of the week, Jesus 
meant to go farther north, into Galilee. He “ findeth Philip,” 
the verse says, and “saith unto him, Follow me.” To the 
others he had said “Come,” and they came. He afterwards 
called again, and bade some others to follow ; but Philip was 
the first one to whom he said “ Follow me,” which means, Be 
my disciple. Do we find now any such call for us in his 
Word? Philip’s home was. in a little town on the banks of 
the river Jordan, where it empties into the northern part 
of the Sea of Galilee (show on map). The name meant a 
fish-town, a busy place for the fishing-trade, and it was the 
home of Andrew and Peter. They were all fishermen, and 
James and John at one time were partners with Simon. 
After first knowing Jesus, they seem to have gone back to 
their business for a while, when, one day, Jesus walked by 
the sea, and saw Simon and Andrew casting out a net. He 
said to them, “Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Near by he saw James and John in a boat, mending 
their nets, and he called them to follow. They left boats and 
nets with their father and hired men, and all four followed 
Jesus all the time. 

Nathanael—He was a friend to whom Philip gladly said, 
“We have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write.” He called him by his earthly name, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Nathanael’s home was in Cana, near 
where Jesus had grownup. In Nazareth! thought he. A poor 
little place, the last town in Galilee to expect anything from ; 
and he said, “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
Philip used the words of Jesus, “Come and see.” Find what 
Jesus said of Nathanael as he saw him coming, and what he 
told about a fig-tree. Perhaps, by Nathanael’s home, under 
a shady fig-tree, was his place to pray alone, where he had 
been that morning, thinking of John the Baptist’s preaching. 
Philip had called Jesus “son of Joseph ;” Nathanael said to 
him, “Thou art the Son of God; thou art King of Israel.” 
Jesus knew his heart, and promised that he should see 
greater proof of his power than he had shown by knowing 
his heart and prayer under the fig-tree. It is believed that 
Nathanael was one of the twelve apostles, the one called 
Bartholomew. 

Review titles of Christ and names of disciples given. Six 
names are here given, which will make it easier to learn in 
future of the rest of the twelve. Do not omit some practical 
questions, such as the few space allows to be given here. In 
whose example do you find great humility? How many were 
ready to follow Jesus? How did they show their gladness? 
What did Jesus say of Nathanael? Are hearts often without 


guile? Do we know more of Jesus now than they did who 
were his first disciples? 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What things done in Bethabara, or Bethany, does the 
apostle John record in the first chapter of his Gospel? When 
did John the Baptist first testify to Jesus ‘as the Lamb of 
God? Upon what evidence did he base his own belief in 
him? Is, or is not, a knowledge of God’s character essential 
to faith in him? _ Is, or is not, evidence of his divine sonship 
essential to faith in Christ? Is it, or is it not, possible to be- 
lieve in God without believing in his Son? (John 14 : 1.) 

Where does every true Christian teacher strive to direct 
the attention of his scholars? (vs. 35, 36.) What was implied 





in the title by which John announced Jesus? What choice 


will every repentant sinner make as soon as Jesus is made 
known to him? (v. 37.) What encouragement will Jesus 
give those who make this choice? (v. 38.) What did the 
reply of the first disciples indicate concerning the time they 
desired with the Master? What measure of opportunity will 
Jesus give every inquirer after truth? (v. 39.) Does John 
use the Jewish or the Roman method of reckoning in his 
Gospel? Who were the first two followers of Jesus? (v. 40.) 
What is the first impulse of the soul that comes to the knowl- 
edge of Christ? (v. 41.) Did Simon’s confession (Matt. 16 : 
16, 17) evidence greater or less faith than Andrew’s? What 
reception did Jesus give Simon? (v. 42.) Why did he give 
him a new name? How may we obtain asimilar gift? (Rev. 
3:12.) Who was the first disciple called of Jesus? (v. 43.) 
Unto how many of the disciples were the words “Follow me” 
spoken? Unto whom are they spoken to-day? (Matt. 10: 
38.) Upon what knowledge was Philip’s faith based, and 
how was it manifested? (vs. 44, 45.) What is the only 
way in which skepticism can be removed? (v. 46.) Is it, or is 
it not, possible for one who honestly and thoroughly examines 
the claims of Christ to remain skeptical? How much evi- 
dence does Jesus always furnish an honest doubter? (vs. 47- 
49.) Why ought a Christian’s faith to strengthen every 
year of his life? (v. 50.) How were greater manifestations of 
Christ made: possible? (v. 51.) How would you interpret 
this verse? (Gen. 28:12.) Who of these first disciples had 
the strongest foundation for his faith? How does our founda- 
tion compare with theirs ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ONE SAVIOUR AND ONE SALVATION. 


BEMOLD 


THE LAMB OF GOD 
THE LIFE-GIVING BLOOD 
THE PERFECT SACRIFICE 


OFFERED ONCE FOR ALL. 


IN WHOM WE HAVE OUR REDEMPTION, 
THE FORGIVENESS OF OUR SINS. 








THREE LESSONS FROM JOMN’S DISCIPLES. 


1. FOLLOW JESUS (¥. 87). 
2. ABIDE WITH JESUS (¥. 89). 
8. BRING OTHERS TO JESUS (VS. 40-42). 


HAPPY ARE YE IF YE DO THEM. 








1. WHaT CHRIST SAID OF NATHANAEL: 


BEHOLD, AN ISRAELITE INDEED! 


2. WHAT MAy BE Saip TRULY Every Day: 


BEMOLD, & saviour INDEED | 


3. WHAT CAN, OR CANNOT, BE SAiD oF You: 


BEHOLD, A DISCIPLE INDEED! 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Who'll be the next to follow Jesus.” 
“Who follows in his train.” 

_ “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“Out of darkness into light.” 
“T am trusting, Lord, in thee.” 
“‘ Jesus, thou everlasting King.” 
“Still, there’s more to follow.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“BEHOLD, THE Lams or Gop.”—The sacrificial use of the 
lamb afforded the Jewish doctors a good opportunity for that 
verbal play in which they so much delighted. The Hebrew 
word for lamb is kebhes, a word which, points excepted, is 
identical in form with the verb kabhash, “to tread under foot.” 
The lambs, said the Jewish doctors accordingly, are called 
kebhaseem, because they tread our iniquities under foot (Micah 
7:19). Another school of rabbins explained the name as 
connected with the slightly different root kabhas, to cleanse ; 
for the sacrificial lambs cleanse the iniquity of Israel, and make 
sins that are as scarlet to be white as wool. This verbal play 
is not confined to the Jewirh rabbins, however. Some of the 
medieval Christian writers are fond of connecting the Latin 
word for the lamb (agnus) with the Greek word, resembling it 
in form, meaning chaste or pure. 

The meaning of Jehn, however, goes deeper. The lamb 
was the t victim fer that shedding ef blood without 


« 


which there is no remission. This type was specially brought 
+ out in the Passover, in which Israel was visibly saved through 
the blood of a victim (the lamb) designated by God himself. 
John points to Jesus, therefore, as the victim coming from 
God himself;—the very Lamb of God,—in whose blood alone 
could true reconciliation with God be found. 

It is noticeable that although modern Islam rejects the :dea 
of the sacrifice of Christ, the custom of sacrifice is still com- 
manded; as, for instance, for certain offenses during the Pilgrim- 
age. Something approaching to the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment is thus described by an American missionary in India: 
“On a great day with the Muhammadans of Calcutta they 
offered their yearly sacrifice, the atonement for sin. A lamb 
or a kid without spot or blemish is taken to the priest [A mis- 
take. The Muhammadans have no priests strictly so called] or 
moulvie; the person who presents the offering lays his hands 
on the animal’s head, saying: ‘For my head I give thine.’ 
Then he touches the ears, the mouth, the eyes, etc., of the 
sacrifice, still repeating: ‘For my ears, thy ears; for my 
mouth, thy mouth; for my eyes, thy eyes ;’ and so on till he 
has mentioned all that he has to say. Then he exclaims: 
‘For my life, thy life ;’ and as he pronounces these words the 
priest plunges a knife into the kid’s heart, and pronounces an 
absolution for the sinner. Is not this a strange custom, shew- 
ing that the Muhammadan also acknowledges the necessity 
of an atonement, and without the shedding of blood there is 
no remission for sin?” 

Rassi (WHICH Is To Say, . 
terms of honor for their religious teachers were three. These 
were, in ascending honor, Rabh, Rabbi, Rabban, the last 
term being given in cases only of the extremest rarity. As 
regards the relation of the rabbi to the people, the Sages 
advised every man : “Choose for thee a Master, and withdraw 
from doubt ;” that is, Choose for yourself a rabbi, who can 
solve the legal and casuistical questions which perplex you. 
Jesus was not a rabbi in the strict sense; but the title was 
given to him in point of courtesy by those who would learn 
from him. 

“Messtan ... CHrist ... CEPHAS... Perer.”’—If, in 
reading a modern book, we should find such explanations of 
names as occur in the following phrases (though, of course, 
family names are not commonly translated now from one 
language into another), Herr Zimmerman, that is, Mr. Car- 
penter; Herr Stein, that is, Mr. Stone, we should at once 
understand that the book was written for people presumed 
to be ignorant of the language to which the names explained 
belong. 

For the same reason we know that John wrote for people 
who did not know Hebrew and the cognate dialects. When 
he uses a Semitic name, he stops and explains it. “We have 
found the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, One Anointed). 
. .. Thou shalt be called Cephas (which is, by interpretation, 
Rock).” The translators have obscured this fact by inserting 
the Greek words, Christ and Peter; as if Greek were not as 
foreign to the English reader as Semitic. 

Although in the West we are less likely to have different 
forms of our names for different languages, the thing is not 
unheard of. Some of the German Schneiders, settling in 
the United States, have translated their name boldly into 
English as Taylor. So, Loewenstein is apt to become Liy- 
ingstone, by trans-phonetics rather than by translation. 
National names change quite freely. The German, for 
instance, is a “ Deutscher” at home, an “Allemandais” in 
France, a “German” in England and the United States, and 
a “ Nimsawi” among the Arabs. 

“Can any Goop Tuinc Come out or NAZARETH?”— 
The whole of Galilee was a despised region in the eyes of the 
more polished Palestinians of the South. The Galileans were 
accused of being rude, illiterate, and devoid of culture. Their 
pronunciation was said to be so thick that it led constantly to 
mortifying blunders, as when one could not tell from the word 
used whether a Galilean peasant had come to the market for 
an ass (khamor), wine (khemer), sheepskin (immer), or wool 
(’immar). A Galilean woman, inviting her guest to table, 
said: “I am going to give you milk to eat.” In her thick 
Galilean pronunciation it actually sounded: “May a lion eat 
you!” Other such ambiguities are mentioned as occurring 
in the rude speech of the Galileans. Worse than all, the 
Galileans were said to be loose on points of doctrine, so that 
a bad odor of heterodoxy hung over the prevince. It was not 
to Galilee that the Judean would naturally have looked for a 
great theological teacher. 

Nazareth shared, of course, in the reproach of the province 
to which it belonged. The town was simply a typical Gali- 
lean village, filled with a warm-hearted, and perhaps (as the 
Talmud suggests) a warm-tempered, people, who had little 
sympathy with the learned casuistry of the Judean rabbis, 
and were therefore looked down upon as ignorant rabble. 
There is little reason for charging special moral turpitude 
againat the people of Nazareth. The Judean simply looked 
down upon Nazareth as the urbane inhabitant of a great city 
is supposed to look down upon a backwoods settlement. The 
inhabitants of a college town in the East would hardly turn 
to the new settlement of Nosuchplace, in Blank Territory, for 
a teacher of culture. That was the way the Judean felt with 





regard to Nazareth. 
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RECENT FICTION* 


There can be no question, we think, that the reading 
of fiction is excessive at the present time, both in Eng- 
land and in the United States, The general opinion of 
the reading public has modified greatly, within the past 
seventy-five years, as to the place of novels in public and 


private libraries. Not many, even among the most con-. 


servative, would now maintain that novel-reading is a 
sin. Religious novels are on the shelves of our parish, 
our Sunday-school, or our private libraries; while in the 
hands of Sunday readers miscellaneous fiction is often 
found. We need not reopen here what is a question for 
individual consciences to decide. Nor need we stop to 
discuss the axiom that much of the great literature of 
the world is in the form of fiction. He would be igno- 
rant indeed who knew nothing of Cervantes, Le Sage, 
DeFoe, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Cooper, Ebers, or 
Kingsley. A great novel may be as truly a life-picture 
as a great history or poem; and its reading may be as 
beneficial. But all this does not blind us to the fact 
that novels are read far too much, and that the evil 
seems to be a growing one. 
libraries the circulation of fiction is sixty, seventy, or 
even eighty per cent. of the whole number of books 
loaned. In one library, used by a community of an in- 
telligence perhaps above the average, which must draw 
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In some of our large city: 





many books for reference concerning prescribed histori- 
cal, biographical, classical, or other work, the circulation 
of fiction has lately been found to be no less than forty 
per cent. Of course, it is true that two or three novels 
can be read in the time.allotted to one history or weighty 
work ; but even this does not minimize the evil greatly. 
Let any one of our readers question himself concerning 
the books read in his own circle of acquaintances, and 
he will be obliged to give an instructive and somewhat 
solemnizing answer in the matter. 

The evil is made manifest, also, in the verbal or 
printed “literary ” discussions among people of intelli- 
gence. What are the topics one most frequently sees in 
the Contributors’ Club, or Monthly Gossip, or Editor’s 
Study, of the magazines, or in the criticisms printed in 
the newspapers? They are minute deliberations as to 
Mr. Howells’s accuracy in delineating woman’s charac- 
ter; the decline of Mr. James’s popularity; the author- 
ship of the last anonymous novel; whether the author 
of Such-and-Such will write again; whether the South 
is to furnish the fiction of the future; whether New 
York or Boston produces the better society novels; as 
to the real persons meant in this or that fictitious pre- 
sentation; how much Mr. International Novelist or Miss 
Nameless Southron makes per annum, etc. These dis- 
cussions, however valuable, become somewhat tiresome 
when carried to an extreme. The press, we believe, de- 
votes to fiction thrice the space it deserves, and readers 
thrice the time. Let us read, and encourage others to 
read, sound, honest, and lasting literature, remembering, 
in Thackeray’s words, that “novels are sweets.”” What 
would be the effect upon the “great American novel,” of 
which we have two or three every year, were readers to 
follow Emerson’s famous rules: “Never read any book 
that is not a year old; never read any but famed books; 
never read any but what you like”? How much, or 
how little, would one have missed had this rule beén 
followed for the past twelvemonth, as far as fiction is 
concerned ? 

We turn now to the last installment of new novels, 
which, though it has suggested these thoughts, is neither 
worse nor better than the average. 

Valentino is the first book by William Waldorf Astor, 
one of the New York millionaire family, late minister to 
Italy. It is a historical romance of the time of Cesar 
Borgia, written without roughness, but with a lack of 
conscious power which betrays the touch of an amateur. 
The rottenness and horrors of Italian life in the sixteenth 
century are clearly portrayed, yet without grossness. 

Bonnyborough, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, is bright, 
cheery, and of good moral tone, but not carefully written, 
and overcrowded with characters. Such a picture of a 
single heroine as Mrs. Whitney gave in A Summer in 
Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, shows the author at her best. 
Her reputation has not risen of late years. 

On Both Sides consists of two stories, by Miss Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, entitled The Perfect Treasure, and On 
This Side. The two are counterparts, and freshly and 
readably describe some English and American “ social 
types.” The book has brightness and promise, but 
hardly seems to us to deserve the praise given it by one 
paper, as being the best American novel of 1885. 

The Lost Silver of Briffault, by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, 
shows how happiness and Christian peace came after sin 
and suffering. Religious stories seldom introduce so much 
of the sensational element. The author has a practiced 
pen, and keeps her story well in ha nd. 

A Woman’s Inheritance, by Amanda M. Douglas, is a 
retelling of the familiar story of the need of love in 
woman’s life,—without new merit. 

Every year or twosome writer and publisher try to pro- 
duce a sensational and successful novel on some political 
or social theme, such as the Mormons, the dangers of 
socialism, etc. An Iron Crown, by an anonymous author, 
devotes 545 closely printed and ill-written pages to the 
discussion of the relations between capital and labor. 
The “problem” is not made easier of solution by this 
book, which, we fear, will disappoint the hopes of its 
author and publisher. 

The Dawning, also anonymous, touches upon the same 
question. It is sentimental and flat; the speeches and 
situations familiar to two or three generations of novel- 
readers have been redistributed. 

Pleasanter, more simple, and better written, is The 
House at Crague; or, Her Own Way, by Mary B. 
Sleight—one of the innocuous and happy-hearted stories 
of American home-life for which there is always a de- 
mand, though it be satisfied without great literary im- 
provement on the reader’s part. 

The only English novel on our list—publishers seldom 
risk the issue, in covers, of new English books, in these 
days of the cheap paper “libraries”—is What’s Mine’s 









Mine, by George Macdonald. It gives the reader Mac- 
donald’s well-known eccentricities, fondness for running 
from one subject to ariother, and wordiness, but also 
his humanity, originality, and poetic power. Its look 
is onward to the place “where no man will think of 
himself at his brother’s cost, no man grow rich by his 
neighbor’s ruin, no man lay field to field, to treasure up 
for himself wrath against the day of wrath.” 





There are few theological writers in Europe or America 
beneath whose name stands a goodlier list of historical, 
critical, and doctrinal volumes, than stands beneath the 
name of Professor Philip Schatf. To this goodly list 
Professor Schaff has recently added Christ and Chris- 
tianity, a series of independent studies on Christology, 
creeds and confessions, and on living questions of the 
day; and St. Augustin, Melanchthon, Neander, three biog- 
raphies on epoch-making personalities. The studies 
composing the first named, with the exception of the 
Christological and the confessional, are somewhat loosely 
connected together, one of them, Die Christliche Sonn- 
tagsfeier, appearing even in German. The Christological 
studies are valuable for their brevity, their clearness, 
and their thoroughness. The larger portion of the sec- 
ond volume is taken up with the study of St. Augustin, 
which is a rewriting of the popular life of St. Augustin 
published in German by Dr. Schaff many years ago. 
The chapters on Neander are made up from the author’s 
reminiscences of that great Christian-Jewish professor, 
whose birth-name “ Mendel” is now forgotten im favor of 
the Greek name assumed by him upon his baptism into the 
Christian Church,—Neander, A-New-Man. Itis no dis- 
praise to the rest of the book to say that the chapters 
on Neander form the most deeply interesting portion 
of the volume. (Christ and Christianity. 8vo, pp. vi, 
810. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 
—St. Augustin. 16mo, pp.168. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Price, $1.00.) 


It is, presumably, a matter of general concession, that 
the eminent Unitarian minister, the Rev. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, is more successful, even from the liter- 
ary standpoint, when he writes such volumes as Self- 
Culture, than when he deals directly with evangelical. 
doctrine. Dr. Clarke’s most recent volume, Hvery-Day 
Religion, occupies a middle position. It is more religious 
than theological, and it is almost as practical as Self- 
Culture. Most of its statements might come from the 
pen of an orthodox minister. On the other hand, Dr. 
Clarke sometimes makes polemical references to theology 
which are distasteful to evangelical readers. He declares 
that the Jews were the Unitarians of their time, and 
compares the Unitarian who joins in the Trinitarian 
formulas of the Episcopal Church to the Jew who wor- 
shiped Baal or Astarte. He objects to the phrase on a 
tombstone, “Saved by the atonement of Christ,” on the 
ground that “the atonement, as usually understood, is a 
doctrine about Christ, and no one can be saved by sucha 
dogma.” To this, it is easy to retort that every intelli- 
gent evangelical knows that the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is a doctrine, but that the atonement itself is a fact. 
Dr. Clarke ought hardly to be ignorant of so elementary 
a theological distinction. (12mo, pp. vi, 464. Boston : 
Ticknor & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


There is hardly any duty of the Christian life concern- 
ing which there is more confused thinking, and less real 
knowledge of the actual teaching of Scripture, than the 
duty of prayer. It is this which gives a special value to 
such books as the Rev. Andrew Murray’s With Christ in 
the School of Prayer. This is not a book written for the 
defense of a special thesis, like Faith-Healing ; but it is, 
what its title represents it to be, a series of lesson-studies 
of the teachings of our Lord himself with regard to the 
nature, conditions, and fesults of true prayer. Each 
lesson takes up some special saying of Sour Lord’s, un- 
folds its meaning, and ends with a prayer connected 
with the theme of the study. Mr. Murray is not of 
those who believe that the answer to prayer is purely 
subjective, or that it is limited to spiritual blessings, or 
that its sphere is not defined by the conditions of a loy- 
ing faith; but he faithfully labors to set forth the scrip- 
tural teaching on the subject of prayer, as opposed to 
the claims of presumption, on the one hand, and of un- 
belief on the other. The devotional tone of the book 
commends it for family reading as well as for private 
reading. (16mo, pp. xii, 268. Toronto: 8. R. Briggs. 
Price, 90 cents.) 


It is pleasant to note that, although so much repre- 
senting the less commendable phases of German religious 
and theological literature has been put into circulation 
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in English, the work of enriching English literature by 
translations of the best German devotional literature is 
not allowed to cease. The latest addition to this latter 
class is a translation, by Sophia Blake, of Lehmann’s 
Scenes from the Life of Jesus. TE. Lehmann is the director 
of the home missionary society at Leipzig (or, as the 
translator renders the name rather woodenly, the “union 
for inner mission”), and delivers devotional lectures 
before the society yearly. The present volume is made 
up from last year’s lectures, which are evangelical, devo- 
tional, and practical, in spite of an occasional touch of 
German mysticism. The translation reads well, although 
the German poetical quotations suffer a little by trans- 
ference to English. (12mo, pp. viii, 224. Edinburgh : 
T. and T, Clark. New York: Scribner and Welford.) 


One of the most trite of subjects, and at the same time 
one of the least trite, according to the way it is handled, 
is the development of personal character. In a series of 
five sermons on The Discipline of Christian Character, 
Dean R. W. Church, of St. Paul’s, London, approaches 
this theme from a novel point of view. Taking up the 
Scriptures in their Ristoricai order, and beginning with 
Abraham, he attempts to trace the successive stages. in 


God’s disciplining of personal human character, from | 


the Father of the Faithful to the time of Christ, and to 
indicate the successive new elements which divine wis- 
dom introduced at’ each stage. The series is a sketch 
rather than a detailed drawing, and an outline rather 
than a completed sketch; yet it throws side-light upon 
the purpose of revelation, and will repay the perusal of 
the devout student. (16mo, pp. 139. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


No writer of the present shows a better knowledge of 
New England character than Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
and none is more happy in the delineation of local char- 
acteristics than she. In Root-Bound and Other Sketches 
we have an excellent collection of Mrs. Cooke’s recent 
short tales, which are both true to life and wholesome in 
Christian purpose. It is worth noting that the story of 
The Deacon’s Week, with its homely and eloquent en- 
forcement of the duty of practicing what you preach, is 
included in this collection. This story has already 
appeared in tract form, in answer to the popular demand 
after its first publication, and special editions *have been 
reprinted in England. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 264. Bos- 
ton: Congregational Publishing and Sunday-school 
Society.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Leaders of Sunday-school singing will be glad to 
know that Leaflet No. 22 of the National Primary 
Teachers’ Union is devoted to Music in the Primary 
Class. The leaflet gives brief hints as to teaching hymns 
and tunes to the youngest, a topical list of good primary 
songs with the books wherein they are to be found, and 
a list of Sunday-school, kindergarten, and temperance 
song-books. The leaflets are published by Mr. Frank 
Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D. C., from whom farther par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 


Whatever loss scholarship may have sustained in the 
death of the eminent Egyptologist, Dr. Samuel Birch, 
it is encouraging to note that those responsible for the 
filling of the places made vacant by his death show an 
adequate sense of what is due under the circumstances. 
Dr. Birch’s position in the British Museum has been 
given to Dr. P. Le Page Renouf, the foremost living 
English Egyptologist, and a man of a broader scientific 
training than even Dr. Birch. The presidency of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, which was also made 
vacant by Dr. Birch, has been filled by the election of 
Sir Austen H. Layard, of Nineveh fame. Both appoint- 
ments will be approved by the general assent of scholars. 


Several months ago we gave a list of the acknowledged 
errors, detected up to that date, in the authorized edi- 
tions of the Revised Version of the Old Testament. 
Mr. C. 8. Durfee has since that date detected another 
discrepancy, and sends the following note regarding it: 
“You have lately published some microscopic criticisms 
on the Revised Old Testament which at least serve one 
most excellent purpose,—to remind your readers of the 
marvelous accuracy of that translation. I have recently 
detected a slight slip, which I sent to Dr. Green, who 
sends me his thanks, and says he has noted the correc- 
tion. It occurs in the American Appendix on Numbers 
19: 9, 13, 20, 21. ‘For “of separation” read “for 
impurity ” Soin xxxi. 23.’ Inasmuch as in the margin 
of verse 9 (why not in verses 13, 20, 21, I do not know) 
and 31 : 23 we read ‘or, impurity,’ it is very evident that 





if ‘for impurity’ is to be read into the text, the margin, 
‘or, impurity’ should be omitted, and it should be.so 
indicated. This seems trifling, I know, but ‘ perfection 
is no trifle.’”” In regard to the omission of the note in 
verses 18, 20, 21, it is only necessary to say that the 
Hebrew word is the same as in verse 9. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—~———_—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
California, state, at Sam JOse......... ccccssseesseeeseeeeeeenees May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington. ..............ccessesseenseees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City............ccsseesssseeseseeees May 11-13 
Georgia, state, at MACON........-.cccccecseecsesereesees soneeeeee May 12-14 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa.....cccrsseorescescerees sorssseee seeeeeees June— 
ORIG REN, CG once Fs po on see desece ss onceene eonbesioes voneveces June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne...............cc000 seseseees June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre.................sccssssssssessseees June 8-10 
DOO LORE, WEG, AG HPUIIIAD cess cice cecccortccncsocgsecscctecss June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling...............0.ssesseees June 16, 17 
Indiana, state, at New Albany...........c00 ssccssses soveseees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs................ June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato...............ceccseees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ......cccccscsssseees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown.........0..ssseeeseeee October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St..............c00 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y. M. C. A. Bible-class room. 
Thursdays, 4.30 P. M. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. M. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........06ccssseeee Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Roomas......... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. M. 
Lowell, Mass, Saturdays preceding 1st and 3d Sundays, 4 P. M. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. M. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. M. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. M. 
New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. M. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. M. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church................scec0e Tuesdays, 3 P. M. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E, 4th St........cccccceccceeeees Fridays, 3 P. M. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. M. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lessor? taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main 8t.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
GO RULE BES, Wi scscassanasdagacs spekssdnedeiaseaceateat’ Fridays, 4.05 P. M. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Rid 1120 Congregational 
DIUM seat serie vabdaaice enpskssanencdsstantdaiach ouadaneds Fridays, 3 P. M. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Progress in Sunday-school work is always indicated 
when the demand for normal schools makes itself felt. 
This healthy indication was given by the recent conven- 
tion of the Dickinson County (Iowa) Sunday-school 
Association, which resolved to establish a Sunday-school 
Normal Institute to be held annually at Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


—New England’s cool air is warming up with union 
movements. Leading COongregationalists. and Free 
Baptists have been inspecting one another’s faces to see 
if they look sufficiently alike to establish a family relation- 
ship. The Free Baptists and Christian Baptists have 
gone much farther. Ata late convention in the Shaw- 
mut Avenue Free Baptist Church, Boston, about fifty 
were present, representing either churches or associations 
connected with these two denominations. A committee 
was appointed to still further consider the subject, and 
at some future convention report a basis of union, 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Announcement is made by the West Virginia state 
executive committee, that the seventh state Sunday- 
school convention will be held at the city of Wheeling, 
June 16 and 17. 


—A change has been made in the date of the Georgia 
State Sunday-school Association’s next convention. It 
is now announced that the convention will be held at 
Macon, May 12-14, 


—St. Paul’s Church, Fredericton, is the place appointed 
for the third provincial convention of the New Bruns- 
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wick Sunday-school Association. The date of — is 
September 14-16. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Those familiar with the life of Henry P. Haven, 
“The Model Superintendent,” will remember the Gilead 
Sunday-school of Waterford, Connecticut, which he 
founded, and which proved so successful under his super- 
intendency. This Sunday-school is still flourishing, and 
it proposes to hold the fiftieth anniversary of its founding 
some time in May. 


—Rapid progress has been made by the New Bruns- 
wick Sunday-school Association. It is only about a year 
since the province was completely organized, and now it 
sends forth a neat little pamphlet manual of the New 
Brunswick Sunday-school Association for 1885. The 
manual contains a map of the province, and a table of 
statistics showing a Sunday-school membership in the 
province of nearly thirty thousand. The manual is 
printed for the executive committee at St. John, New 
Brunswick. 


—Evidences continue to come in that if the Sunday- 
school turns away its members from the church; it must 
be by some occult process not visible to the eyes of any 
except the croakers. Thus at the First Congregational 
Church of Berea, Ohio, twenty-seven persons were re- 
cently received into full membership, and nineteen of 
them came from the Sunday-school. It is worth men- 
tioning that the pastor of this Berean church (the Rev. 
P, W. Suiks), desiring to perpetuate in his own town the 
good name of the ancient Bereans, has devised a plan of 
uniform daily Bible study which has been largely adopted 
in the church and the surrounding community. 


—Many plans for recording the attendance of scholars 
are before the American Sunday-schools. A special plan, 
which is said to work well, is in use in the St. Mark’s 
German Reformed Sunday-school of Philadelphia. This 
involves the use of a yearly register card, of the form 
herewith indicated : 
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The rules applying to the use of this card are explained 
by the secretary, Mr. William A. Fasshauer: “(1.) Every 
member of the school must be a holder of such a card. 


(2.) Each must have his name, residence, and class num- . 


ber written on his card in ink, not with pencil. (38.) If 
the holder of a card loses his card, or destroys it, he will 
receive a new card, but will have to pay two cents for his 
carelessness. (4.) Twelve Sundays’ punctual attendance 
entitles the holder or member to a premium or reward 
card. (5.) Late marks are counted in as attendance at 
the end of the year. (6.) A member being really sick, 
will receive a mark of punctual attendance; providing 
he reports such sickness to his teacher. (7.) The num- 
ber of holes punched in the card for attendance at the 
end of the year will decide the kind of present the holder 
will receive for a Christmas gift. (8.) Holders of cards 
with perfect attendance during the whole year will be 
placed on the Roll of Honor, and will receive a certifi- 
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cate to certify the same, beside their gift. 
(9.) Registering cards, or reward and prem- 
ium cards, must be gotten from the secre- 
tary before the opening exercises or after 
school is dismissed.” The advantages of 
the use of this card are also explained by 
Mr. Fasshauer: “It gives us the correct 
name, residence, and class number of the 
scholar. It is a help for the teacher to 
keep his class-book in order. It gives us 
the correct attendance of the school, It 
tells us when a scholar has been punctual 
or late, and how many reward cards he 
has received. It helps to arrange the 
Christmas gifts for the children accord- 
ing to their individual attendance in the 
school during the year. It tells parents 
whether or not their children were in 
school punctually or late, or whether they 
have absented themselves altogether. It is 
also an encouragement for the children, in 
keeping up a lively emulation in atten- 
dance. The cards are punched for time, 
as the children leave the school-room, by 
the secretary of the school and his assis- 
tants. The card is punched for late atten- 
dance by an assistant secretary as the 
scholar enters the school after the exer- 
cises have begun.” The three parallel 
columns are for the marking of punctual 
and late atteadance, and for the premium 
marking, evapecnively. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at-any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Well pleased. 
Dr. C. Roberts, Winchester, Ill, says: “I 
have used it with entire satisfaction in cases 
of debility from age or overwork, and in ine- 
briates and ‘dyspeptics, and am well pleased 
with its effects.” 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
with Hypophosphites, will build up wasted 











systems. Dr. R. B. Pusey, Elizabethtown, Ky.,. 


says: “TI have prescribed Scott’s Emulsion fre- 
quently in the last ten years, and take pleasure 
in commending it as a valuable remedy both 
for adults and children in wasting conditions.” 


New publications, handsomely illustrated : 
“Through Wonderland with Lieut. Schwatka” 
and “Alice’s Adventures in New Wonderland,” 
describing the tourist’s route to Alaska, the 
tourists’ and sportsman’s resorts along the 
Northern Pacifie Railroad and the Yellow- 
stone National Park, sent free on application to 
CHarurs§&. Fer, G.P.& T. A » St. Paul, Minn, 


An Important Book. 
For Sunday School Teachers 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels 


In English. According to the Common Version, with 
Explanatory Notes by Epwarp Rosgrinson, D.D. 
Revised Edition, with Foot-Notes from the Revised 
Version of 1881, and Additional Notes, by M. B. Rip- 
DLE, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Robinson’s English Harmony has for many 
years been the standard work of its class. It has now 
been carefully revised by Professor Riddle, who is a 








thorough New Testament scholar. “He has added the } 


results of the best modern researches, and his notes 
are models of clearness and accuracy. 
gl Every Glergyman and every Sunday- 


ry 


P hould have this 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


Boston. 
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No. 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents patty meme pe So =| 
arcus Ward’s, fe Hildersheimer 
Faulkner. and other finest r Cards, together onn 


dsome Card. 

No, 2.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 
large and_fine Cards from the above fe a with 
Marcus Ward's ey bye 

No. a-rer S$land 6 Cen 

tion of 25 Beau 


» a choice selec- 
tifal Cards of reus Ward's, 
Pran aes. s, etc., and a beautiful Hand-Painted 
No. 4.—For vot and 8 Cents Postage, a selection of 10 
of our La tand Finest Cards, ene with a 
La Foldi Card by tay b &¢ 
No. 5.—For $l and 16 Cents for P 


10 Free 
Cards, including 1 Deuble ot Postage: 10 Fr 


each in a se} bs Cer envelope. 


No. 6.—For Cents and 2 Cents for Post 
Mareus Ward's, Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other 
tifal Cards. 


No. 7.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 
Chromo-Lith. Cards, on fine satin, in colors, mounted, 
with gilt edges 

IRTHD 


of different sizes. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET.—For 50 Cents, a 

variety of 20 Marcus Ward's beautiful Cards. 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pear! Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at =, 

25, 50, and 75 Cents, and $1 one, or Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will sel 

witb care for different tastes and ag 

ERS ONLY.—50 Mareas Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 
and § cents postage. Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no 
i .00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. 


AND DEALERS, or any onc order ng $5.00 and 40 Cents for pos and 
stering of the above packets, at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent free; and as the 


yo in any of these packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 Cents each, a handsome profit can 
rea 


Bvery packet will be sent in pasteboard protector and heavy envelope wra; ‘or safe transmission. Stamps or 
Postal Notes received. Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 en & for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Company (established 
in 1822), and Manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more moe) ag can be made) ; 
selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possibl ices. Sample sheets 
of paper and envelopes, with prices and humber cf sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cemts, and 
special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, - 


Wholesale Stationers and Paper Dealers. 3 BEACON OK, an Boston, Mass. 


TEN DAYS WITH D. L. MOODY. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
MR. Moonvyw’s SERMons, 
AND ALSO THE 
Proceedings of the Christian Convention at Mr. Moody’s Home, Northfield, Mass. 
12mo, 190 pages. Paper cover, 25 cents ; handsomely bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


COOD NEWS 


THE POPULAR SERMONS BY 


SAM JONES AND SAM SMALL, 


THE NOTED EVANGELISTS, 
Who are awakening the people by their unparalleled eloquence and words of fire. 
These Sermons have just been issued under the title “GOOD NEWS.” 
{2mo, 190 pages. Paper cover, 25 cents ; handsomely bound in cloth, 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


4. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose St., New York. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. et bound in cloth, wi 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 
A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 

“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 

it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. From The New York Tribune. 











P. 0. BOX 2767. 








“A most valuable book. It is replete in som 7 “ His methods of working, which were original and 
a estions as gre Dee y= aye worker needs. effective, are minutely described by Mr. ‘Trumbull, 
n, practical affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 


in g ense— 
g anole valuable ‘ecquiaition in teaching the young.” an example of rare goud sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Cowrant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages — 
hoids the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
Cnd. 205 The story is one thai will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fi ‘Pipi smains 
pecially “happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and pewer in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of valuetoall felis carmella mania workers, and 
all Christian men. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“Ttis notaspeculativedisguisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and isrich in 
every page w ao A, ve able suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teach 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
heey ty by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
. A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
agh t tobe is w wee but the exhibition of the true super- 
fntendent in his life is better .. .. Others than superin- 
tendents will be pe’ by this book. We commend 
it to aH of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidence, and ground for his ancoussnaea in 
the successes of this mest faithful and effeo 
tive toller in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


| Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia Pa. 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS. | NEW BOOKS FOR MARCH. 


The Life and Writings of St, John, | esses ieee at 


seemty interested in ‘His OpporTUNITY’ is that I 
By JAMES M. MACDONALD, D.D. 


ve read nearly the whole book at one sitting.”— 
Paor. AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D. Thissuperb story touches 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. 8S. HOWSON, D.D. 


with a master hand the mr and religious rasedae 
One Volume, 8vo. $3.00. 


Superb 12m mo. 447 pages. 
This book is a companion volume to Conybeare 


Days; or, Nincgeh and Its Re 
ance. ~~ S. H. Hieeins, D.D. A sweet -4 
& Howson’s “St. Paul.’’ It contains over Twenty 
maps and full- 


volume, and ave for teacher and preacher. 
page engravings. It goes over the whole 


Large 16mo, 75 cents. 
ound, in an extremely interesting way, that will 
t 








Thought Etchin y the 4 J. M. ScortT. 
For teachers and preac ers. “12mo, $1.50. 


Mailed 
ian aneaben pie FA ater 1a Sam Soeows dean 
JAMES H. EARLE, - - - BOSTON. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers of 
Day & S. S. Books and Church Music. 


PRICES Low. 
Address, 111 & 113 Williams Street, New York. 





ngs of Trust. Compiled by E. 8. GoopyEaR. 
For hours of devotion. Yleg ant 16mo, 75 cents. 
studied during the last three quarters of this year’s 
esson. Admirable for 





International pomier-echact l 
supplementary reading. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 











Best Books with fair 
QSPLUSH ALBUMS SELLING © EACH. 8.5. LIBRARIES. Catalogues free, 
F. L. MOORE, 16 8, 8th Street, Philad AMER. TRACT SOCIETY, 150 ecenuSt. New York. 
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AY PACKET.—For 50 Cents, 10 fine Cards | ‘ ! 
| and restless, nothing rests and quiets them 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 
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MUSIC IN THE PRIMARY 
CLASS. 
[From Leaflet No. 22 of the National Primary 
Teachers’ Union.]} 

Singing Gives Variety to the Exercises.— 
Without singing, the exercises would be so 
dull that the children could not be kept 
interested. When they become wearied 


better than singing. 

Singing Impresses the Lesson.—The lesson 
may be impressed more deeply by an ap- 
propriate song. Words in poetical form 
are more easily memorized than in prose 
form, and when rhythm is added to rhyme, 
as in the song the impression is wellnigh 
indelible. It should be the aim, there- 
fore, as often as possible, to have the truth 
of the lesson embodied in a song. 

Time to be Spent in Singing.—Not too 


| much time should be spent in singing, 


but it should have its dueshare. Singing 
is only one of many things to be done. 
Five, or at the most ten, minutes near the 
beginning of the session, when the chil- 
dren are fresh, are sufficient for teaching 
them any new song. The rest of the 
songs should be familiar ones, interspersed 
as the teacher deems best. 

Methods of Teaching Singing.—The usual 
method is that of having the children re- 
peat the words over and over, and then 
teaching the tune. But this is a plan 
that occupies too much time, and is weari- 
some to the children. Another method is 
that of teaching the words and music to- 
gether, line by line. This is an improve- 
ment on the former method, as it is less 
wearisome to the children, but this too 
occupies too muchtime. <A better method 
is that of the “Song Roll.” This is a 
collection of songs, the words which are 
printed in large type and fastened to a 
roller, so that they can be suspended be- 
fore the children, many of whom can read. 
The teacher is furnished with a book con- 
taining both words and music. In this 
way the words are easily learned by the 
majority of the class, but the little ones 
who cannot read are likely to be over- 
looked, and never learn the songs perfectly. 
Then, too, it is better for the children to 
commit the words, as they can sing them 
with much better expréssion when they 
know them. There is another method 
still, and by far the best one. The words 
of the song are printed on cards, or on 
paper, which is then pasted on a piece of 
colored cardboard. A note to the mother 
is printed on the card, in which she is 
asked to assist the teacher by teaching the 
words of the song to her child. Some- 
times mottoes are printed on the sides of 
the card. These cards are distributed 
among the children, who take them home 
and learn the words during the. week. 
The teacher makes a collection of both 
words and music, and pastes them irtoa 
scrap-book. The cards may be collected 
from the children when the song is 
learned, and after a number of songs have 
been given out, may be fastened together 
and kept, as so many books. This method 
has been tried successfully in some of our 
schools, and we recommend it as to us the 
most satisfactory. In this method the 
most arduous part of the teaching of a 
new song, the teaching of the words, is 
made very ezsy to the teacher; the 
scholars learn them little by little without 
fatigue, and correctly, and the parent is 
interested too. It makes it possible also 
for the primary department to have a 
quite extensive répertoire of songs. 

Manner of Teaching.—In order that any 
method of teaching singing may be suc- 
cessful, the leader must be energetic and 
thoroughly interested. It is not enough 
to say to the children, “Now let us sing 
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something,” and then sing, regardless 
whether all or half of the children partici- 
pate. However much children may like 
singing, and they do like it,—some are 
either perverse or shy, and will not sing 
unless particular pains is taken to in- 
duce them to do so. In the first place 
they must watch their leader closely and 
carefully. Impress upon their minds the 
fact that there can be no good singing 
without attention to the leader. Then let 
them know that each voice is necessary, 
and is missed when silent; that each 
scholar has a share of responsibility for 
the singing of the whole class. Let them 
sing by sections, or rows, or the girls 
together, then the boys, to make them 
ambitious to do well. Antiphonal chant- 
ing is good for this purpose; it has also 
the added value of making them attentive 
and quick, and fixing in their memories 
many of the most beautiful Psalms. Oc- 
casionally there should be solos and duets 
taught, as the interest is thereby increased 
and a new class of music made possible. 
When any department has become some- 
what proficient in these things, little can- 
tatas may readily be taught. 

Kinds of Pieces to be Taught.—The music 
in the primary class should be both pleas- 
ing and instructive. That it may be 
pleasing, the words should be such as the 
children can easily comprehend, and 
the music should be bright, and within 
the compass of their voices. 

If there are words that might be mis- 
understood, they should be explained, and 
the thought of the piece so presented to 
the children that their singing will not be 
a meaningless exercise. 

While generally the music should be 
simple,—perhaps “child-like” would better 
express the thought,—yet some of the 
hymns used in church can be understood 
by the children and made helpful to them. 
How enthusiastically they take hold of 
a piece “which the big folks sing in 
church.” It is well for them to know 
some of these, and sing one or a part of 
one each Sunday. 

Pieces for certain occasions should be 
taught and explained to the children so 
that they will realize their appropriateness 
and enter into their spirit,—pieces for 
such occasions as Christmas, Easter, anni- 
versaries, etc., and for such objects as 
prayer, praise, giving, etc. Motion songs 
are very desirable and easily learned. 

Voice Culture—We all know that chil- 
dren are apt to strain their voices when 
singing, especially on loud passages. It 
would be well for the teachers to study 
the matter of voice culture. A good 
article on this subject is in the June num- 
ber of the Century magazine of 1883: 


HINTS TO STUDENTS. 


[Dr. John A. Broadus, in The Religious Herald. ] 


Two leading desires govern every real 
student. He desires to know truth. A 
thousand times one must remind himself 
that truth, in every direction, is better 
than error—more powerful, more enno- 
bling, more delightful. How cana human 
soul ever be satisfied without constant and 
diligent search for truth? Not the views 
of the text-book, nor even of the honored 
professor, nor—what is often mightier far 
—the views that prevail among young 
associates; not the explanation that is 
easy, the theory that is famous, the side 
that will promote one’s social or political 
or financial interest; no, the question 
must always be, about everything, what is 
the truth? A thousand contemporaries 
may hold on, without inquiry, to what has 
been long established among men, and ten 
thousand may fling up their hats in honor 
of any. real or supposed novelty that 
is nicknamed “science” or “ modern 
thought ;” the real student will strive in- 
dependently, humbly, patiently, to find 





out what is the real truth. Youthful 
presumption and arrogance on the one 
hand, and on the other hand an indolent 
acceptance of fashionable opinion, are 
alike unfavorable to genuine study. 

The other great desire of a student is 
mental improvement. Inseeking to know, 
he is seeking to be. Knowledge is no- 
where to be regarded as an end, but only as 
a means: first, a means of discipline ; sec- 
ondly, a means of influence, and through- 
out incidentally a means of enjoyment. 
After all that is said upon this point, few 
youthful students half understand its im- 
portance. Even professional studies, 
which are often treated like learning a 
trade, should be so pursued as to develop 
and discipline one’s mental powers. For, 
pray, remember that not only development 
is needed, and symmetrical development 
of all our faculties, but alsodiscipline. A 
man must learn to fix his mind upon a 
subject, and hold it there at will. The 
general who has to organize and discipline 
an army of recruits, so that he can send 
them forth to marshaled conflict when- 
ever his trumpet sounds, and make them 
stand in line of battle till he bids them 
advance as conquerors or rétreat in good 
order, presents but a faint illustration of 
thé task every student ought to perform 
with his own faculties. Teachers and 
text-books may help, kind words from 
friends and secret dreams of ambition may 
stimulate, but the student must himself do 
>the work of self-development and self- 
discipline. There is difference in advan- 
tages, and we cannot be thankful enough 
if we possess them in a high degree, but 
evéry educated man is self-educated. 

The student who is to amount to much 
must be capable of subordinating the 
present to the future. He must know 
how “to scorn delights, and live laborious 
days.” The importance of will in study 
is perhaps seldom appreciated. Regular 
tasks appointed by recognized authority, 
and Shared with nobly emulous comrades. 
give extremely valuable assistance. Often 
in later life, when compelled to make 
some difficult acquisition or investigation, 
one feels lonely, and pines for the help of 
a teacher, or at least a single fellow-stu- 
dent. But it is utterly fatal to be merely 
passive, doing only what is required, and 
only because it is required, or stirred sim- 
ply by passing emuiation ; the student must 
bring to bear a determined will. You can 
understand a thing far more quickly and 
more thoroughly, if you are really deter- 
mined to understand it. You can remem- 
ber far more readily and accurately, what 
you distinctly intended to remember when | 


tical life is there greater need than the stu- 
dent has of unconquerable perseverance. 
That original and able thinker, Dr. Tiberius 
Gracchus Jones, once spoke in a sermon, 
as reported by a thoughtful hearer, of 
“the love of completeness” as one of our 
most wholesome passions. Whena young 
student has fairly undertaken to master a 
certain subject, or to perform any defined 
amount of mental work, he ought to feel 
a passionate desire to complete the task, 
for the sake of his mental habits, if for no 
other reason. 

















F's Book af Martyrs, 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 
For sale by 





PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Best Instruction Books. 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte. 


The fame and sale of this celebrated instruction book 
promise to be permanent. Having the field to itself, 
as the only first-class method, for Its first few years, it 
has notsuifered from the publication ofother and really 
good instructors, but continues to sell very largely. 

It is the most correct book of its class, having been 
many times revised. It has also been repeatedly en- 
larged, and is used by a mee of teachers in all 
parts of the country. Priee 





Send for Ditson & Co.’s large list of Faster 
Music: Carols, Anthems, b couse &eo.! 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organ 
($2.50) continues to be a well-approved and favorite 
Inethod, and contains good instructions, and much fine 
music. Other, cheaper and smaller, but reliable oF 
ods, are Johnson’s Parlor Organ Instruction Book ($1.50 
Bellak’s Method for Organ. Btls 00), and Winner's Maooi 
Method for Cabinet Orpen (75 cents). 

LAKME the news brilliant, and popular opera, 
P) mailed for 31.60 paper, or $2.00 cloth. 
Remember our popular books, MINSTREL Sones 
($2), War Sones (50 cts.), and CoLLuer SONGS (50 cts.). 
They sell everywhere, and please everybody. 
Remember that any book will be mailed, post free, for 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO,, 1228 Chestnut 8t.; — oe 


A NEW EASTER SI SERVICE. 


THE STORY OF EASTER ; 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


IN SCRIPTURE POEM AND SONG FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Rev. F.N. PELOUBET, D. D. 


Price, 5 cents each. $4.00 per 100. 























Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1886.— 
meery scholar should have one. Price, $2.00 per 





Our Primary Class Prayer for 1886, used by 
Faith Latimer in her infant class. Printed on a 
handsome floral card. Four designs, Price, $2.00 
per 100, Sample set, 10 cents. . ‘ 


OuR MOTTO Is: 


“EVERYTHING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


At the lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK city. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce our ps if winter catalogue of sheet 
music, music books, etc., in every family having a 
Free ten or en band will on recei Ks 20 cents, = Ppt 

ee ten mone lete ces ur very Sy — 

Punental teacic. full teecil FJ ) nted 
caahenine heavy muste paper, and would cost atany 
music store. New illustrated catal ogue of t ‘kinds of 
musical instruments, 10 cepts extra. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
812 and 844 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


* GATES AJAR, ” Be hem enknabe. The 


ered Comte Becta; for Sunday-achools, Praise, Prayer, 
and G , Anniversaries, etc. 
* The ga: gates are ar in the mansions on high 
And angels are rg! od songs in the sky. 
es, 35¢ 60 per dozen. "#0 r hun ea. 
Maasuniknakes & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















Triumph, esponsive service. 
8 pages. y Rev. W.C. Wilbor. = 
ri rere Any Onee 
ter Service advertised sent on recei tof price. Easter 
Cards with Scripture texts, 2and i cents, Rixeninpies, 
Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 




















EASTER bY OVER EXERCISE 


ER DEATH.” 


B ptllene rm be Send Semepic, 
regational Sunday- | 


Price, 5 cents ; 


POEMS AND CARDS. 


school and Publishing Soc Society, Boston 
Samples of ms sent for 10¢. 


EAS E Sample canis (& price-list nag 


H. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 


THE ‘SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 t0 50 cents. Postage l0c.extra 

“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures #t the beginning of our ministerial 
course, The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 














he subsidizes, remain in su rt of the divine Word 
against current assailants, e are, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lecuares.’ ’— Presbyte terian 
yg Philadelphia, Pa. 
book of great value, and’ “especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his-aceurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 
markeble discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
pectiliarly qualified for his work, and he has brought 
fis vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.’ ’-- Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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sponsive Service, throughout which ‘is intersperaed 
new and appropriate music, the whole. "a a* 
ter Exercise for Sunday Schools. 
Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
d; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 
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prepall. 


1886, EASTER CHIMES, 1886. 


een hata SERVICE, (Ad Ii am 
collection of new, bright and prett; 
the very best writers of words and music, to to wht 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Res 
Service, prepared b ettie A. Wellman. 
erent s such that the Service and Carols ey 
as or combined, as the music 
printed a ie er the Seryice, nstead of being inter. 
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PUBLISHED BY ys 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0 
4. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New Vork City 


‘4 Capital Book for Social 
moeenee ane Sunday- 
Schools.”’ 


SELECT SONGS. 


Compiled by F. N. Peloubet, 0.0. 


344 Hymns and RD oy ny as chosen for use 
where uly one book is desired for the Devotional 
Meeti and the Ronbepatneel, All who have used 
Select Songs speak of it in the highest terms. 


Firmly bound in Cloth, $40 per 100 copies, 
Ready March 10. 


An edition of words only, $10 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


GATHERED JEWELS 


Ready March 25th, 


ANEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


By a selected corps of AUTHORS of at promi- 
nence, using their best ee ns only. 
EDITED BY W. A. OGD. DEN. 


The clergy’s idea fully met 3 this work. 
232 are and Tunes. 192 pages. 


60 dozen, boards. 
camasieoe copy, oo, SS a (pomage stamps received). 
paar oh, pages free. 
Ww. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 


NEW SUNDAY- SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Jewels of Praise. {,S20,ner Manares: .. 


Gem of Gems. {,%20,ner nunares: |. 


Gospel Prajse Book. {sfecimen copy. 50c. 
NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


OUR RISEN LORD, SERVICE. ic. # per 100. 
HULL'S EASTER ANNUAL. ic. € per 100. 
Address, ASA HULL, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


NOTES « or TRIUMPH 


By Rev. E. S ns pal ee 1, BALTZELL. 


haracter Notes. 

A New | Seskaeteos sock a ee ‘ook of Excellence. 
Bright, epee ropriate, carefully prepared. Large num- 
ber of w Complete. nd for specimen pages. 
Prices : Bimale 60: y, 35 cents; iob°gs0.00. by express, 
$3. 60; by mail, 1.00 ; per l 00. 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Sock LESSONS. all the Scrip wure of alll les- 
|] sons for i 1886 in plain —g oe. Fits vest pocket. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
SHE LOVED MUCH. 
[Jennie V. Colton, in The Current.] 


O mystery, that makes all hearts akin! 
O victory, that conquered ones may win! 
O lowly gate for pride to enter in. 


“For much she loved!” Untempted souls and 
pure, 

No dearer grace your snowy robes assure 

Than love doth to the fallen one secure. 


No richer offering, the cherubim, 
The Holy One’s attendants, bring to Him 
Before whose light their angelhood is dim. 


O rescued soul, for whom the Lord hath striven! 
The bond that makes thee His may not be riven; 
Thou lovest much, for much thou wast forgiven. 





DISCONTENT AND ITS CURE. 


[The Rev. R. H. Lovell, in The Quiver. ] 


What is the worst calamity which could 
befall any human being? How many 
and how varied would the answers be, 
which any hundred persons would give to 
this question. One good man’s answer 
was this: “The very worst calamity, I 
should say, which could befall any human 
being, would be to have his own way from 
his cradle to his grave; to have every- 
thing he liked for the asking, or even for 
the buying; never to deny himself, and 
never to want.” With many peo le this 
condition would be the very ideal of all 
ossible expectation and good. Dissatis- 
action with what they have, and a rest- 
less craving for what they have not, is at 
present a prominent feature in all classes 
of society. Whether we regard the rest- 
less pursuit for novel excitements and 
pleasures, or the ever-new schemes for 
getting money easily, or the dreams of 
political enthusiasts ; they all point to the 
same inner disorder of restless discontent. 
The social life of all European peoples is 
feverish with expectation of good, not so 
much from inner culture, as from external 
circumstance. 

With many, the dream is of an ill-defined 
equality, which shall obliterate all social 
and other distinctions, and make all classes 
one. The pictures of endless variety and 
diversity, in the grasses, flowers, trees, 
mountains, and rivers, teach such dreamers 
no lesson. The natural wealth of coun- 
tries is mogt-unevenly distributed. Beauty 
of. face and form is most variable, and so 
are health and strength. Intellectual 
faculties are not less capricious. Some 
have keen perceptions; some an ear for 
sweet sounds; some ‘great energy and 
enthusiasm ; some love of order and grasp 
of details; some are lethargic, dull, and 
wasteful. Theorize and dream as we will, 
no such equality is to be found in any de- 
partment of life; and no external or arti- 
ficial arrangement could ever make a dis- 
contented mind contented, or an idle man 
energetic. 

All men cannot be masters. “Servant” 
does mean one who is to serve and rs 
and that gladly, and not one who is 
rule, and be discontented if he esol 
One man’s opinion never can be as good as 
some other man’s. Quality and quantity 
are not the same factors. Weighing and 
counting are not the same processes. A 
child or youth never can be absolved from 
obedience to parents. Young Individuality 
may be rude to Old Authority, but it never 
can have in youth the experience of age. 
Women and men must remain different 
factors in the social order, and they must 
discharge different duties. The tendency 
of some is to seek to cancel all distinctions; 
to degrade service, obedience, and content- 
ment. Many want to lead, few to follow. 
Hence the discontent of our age. 

But if this qunatity max not be, can men 
ever be satisfied? Nay, could they be if 
it did exist? If society Were all of one 
pattern, one type, one color, how monoto- 
nous would existence become! There 
would be little or no need of kindly offices 
for each other; little to bind society into 
a unity, springing from the fact that each, 
needs to study and consider the other. 
No capacity to rejoice in excellencies and 
powers greater than your own; no ideal 

ssible or allowed ; no differences calling 
for charity ; no burdens calling for patience 
and self-denial; no want appealing to 
generosity ; no weakness to train gentle- 
ness. The dream of equality in such re- 
spects, if it could be realized, would barter 
some of our most precious treasures for 

questionable gains. To be satisfied 
with what we have, and to be happy 
mt ol we are, is the sure road to secure 





more, and to rise higher ; while to be dis- 
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contented is an equally sure way to lose 
what we already possess, and to sink 
deeper than we are at present. 

It would be well in life if discontented 
persons would sometimes consider the 
advantages rather than the disadvantages 
of the position they occupy. The law of 
compensation is everywhere. The absence 
of loftiness may give security, The want 
of capacity may exempt from many anxi- 
eties. he lowliest and commonest 
things are needed by the lordliest. The 
sunlight needs the purple hills and the 
happy flowers to display its glory. The 
seashore needs the coral-builder. The 
farmer needs the stones and worms to 
ventilate his field. The Elder Cato said 
that “fools had their uses, for wise men 
learned from them.” Failure has been a 
blessing to multitudes. “I never found 
my welfare until I lost it,’ said a good 
man. It is through the failure of the 
stamen that you get the secretion of the 
honey ; and so many of life’s failures have 
produced the honey of love and sympathy 
and kindness. It is sad to have to say 
that not a few faces one meets with bear 
deep traces of discontent and _ restless- 
ness. Perhaps nothing is more remark- 
able in the Royal Hospital for Incurables 
than the sweetness and thankful content 
written legibly on the faces of its suffering 
inmates. Harsh, stern, sour faces are not 
seen here, The law of compensation is 
manifest. Can it be the fact that so much 
suffering and so deep a sense of trust, be- 

otten of conscious helplessness, are needed 
in life to dethrone self, to sweeten our 
natures, and to make us more thankful for 
anything we have, than discontented be- 
cause of “ littles’”’ we have not? 

Surely we may find a spring of comfort 
in our very disadvantages. The dulness of 
Nicodemus has always seemed to me to 
have given the world a large blessing. 
Your sharp, confident man would never 
have asked questions in the way Nicode- 
mus did. And erhaps that reply, “ God 
so loved the world,” had never been given 
to a man confident of his own cleverness. 
Our very troubles and struggles and 
doubts may yet be a comfort and help to 
some one we otherwise may never have 
helped. Even life’s wrecks, if properly 
illuminated, may yet become beacons to 
future mariners. The great lesson of life 
is to know how to be happy, and how to 
be satisfied. Laboured restlessness or 
indolent. whining are life’s curse ; to eat, 
and not be satisfied. The blessing of life 
is to hunger and eat the bread of truth 
and righteousness; not to be without 
enterprise, not to glorify dulness, “dead- 
ness, or stagnation; but to labor gladly 
for the best, thankful for whatever fortune 
brings. Constant glad activity, with in- 
ner rest, is the true ideal ; findin life’s 
best not in money, or luxury, ut in 
watching the change of seasons, in cloud 
pictures, in the growth of bud and blossom, 
the sweet faces and hopes of children; 
finding interest in helping others who are 
more lowly and suffering; taking a pleas- 
ure in serving with fi elity ; thinking, 
loving, hoping, praying, working: these 
have power to give true joy, thus taking 
Christ’s yoke in meekness and lowliness, 
and so finding rest. It is only such lowly 
ones who can truly sing the anthem 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemeth goo 
in thy sight. sl 

God wishes all his children to be happy, 
all to prosper ; there is no inherent virtue 
in poverty or failure. Religion and 
worldly failure have no necessary connec- 
tion: with each other; we should hold 
every gain as a talent for the glory of God 
and the service of man. It is not wrong 
to get more than others; it is our duty to 
pr y employ all our faculties, powers, 

opportunities. Only whatever we get, 

‘ whatever superiority to others we may 
obtain, must be used, not to despise them, 
not to injure them, or grind them down, 
not for any other ae than to be used 
as a sacred trust, lent to us as stewards to 
help and bless men, and so +o lift them 
up, as that God may be honored in thus 
serving men. Few may thus be leaders, 
but these few are responsible for the wel- 
fare of the many. Whether, therefore, 
we have leisure or a loving nature, riches 
or intellect, position or natural brightness, 
whatever our gifts, they are not ours; the 
are lent us by God for the service of ail 
whom we can igi brighten, and 
bless. 

The deep great want of life is heart : 
heart for a thing,” a purpose fixed, ‘ak 
then death or victory. To find our joy in 
determined doing would banish restless 
discontent. Energy, purpose, resolution, 
in gladly discharging the daily duties of 
life, as a service which is well pleasing to 


God, and as the best we can render, would 
bring every worker happiness. To work 
merely for money or what money can give 
us, with no love for our toil, no interest in 
others who are over us, must make toil a 
drudgery, and fill the’ imagination with 
restless dreams and deluded fancies, How- 


ever much money such a worker may earn, | 


he will be discontented. Money is not 
the only test, or the safest, of a people’s 
happiness. "Glad service is more than 
money. The heart-fu!l is more than the 
hand-full. The heart can control the hand, 
but the hand cannot control the heart. 
What I am is more than what I have. 
Heart-full means expansion, generosity, 
breadth, culture, love. Hand-full- too 
often means grasping, keeping, meanness, 
and selfishness. 

That is a very common saying, “The 
more you do for people, and the more you 
give way to them, the more they want, and 
the more dissatisfied they become.” We 
all do well to remember, that inner desire 
and demand grow more rapidly than outer 
supply can ever minister to. The desire 
feeds on what you give it, and grows, and 
80 far from being satisfied, often only has 
larger capacity to be more dissatisfied. 
This may not prevent a wise concession 
where proved abuses exist, but it may 
guard us against the delusion that conces- 
sion can ever satisfy mere discontent. 
Nothing we can give can ever satisfy that. 
The happy man will be the natural heart- 
singer, W + i has found delight in that sweet 

“Fret not thyself; rest in the 
ow wait patiently for him, and he 
shall give thee the desire of thine heart.” 
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RECOMMENDED FO ASHING FINE GOODS, 
AS A TOILET MOAP Ir IS UNEQUALED, AND 
at ONE-FIFTH THE COST or STANDARD MAKES 
OF FANCY SOAPS. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
CHAS. McKEONE & SON, Philadelphia. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
= He pee by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
a TBE to have it on sale. Ask him_for_it. 

D ‘s. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. ody St., Phila., Pa. 


HOW TO GET ONE 








To one gud eed —Are you auffering from a 
Bronchitis, gr any of the various 


: pplmonary, troubles nes that so often end in consumption ? 


Liver Oit and Lime,” a 

“a nO quack ay rae but is 

regularly ws by the medical Manu- 
. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston 





‘Has a ay different from al 
shape, with Sele 
in centre, adapts 

itsel itions of the hea 
while aa. in —— — holds 
a per- 

finger. wich light F ressure 


son does > 
the the Hi securely day and night, a S rest 


cal a ot ey durabl n Be 
cure ce n. ‘ura: ryt chea) n 
mail. Circulars Eggleston Truss Co Chicag at 





omeeopathiec Family Medicine Cases in grea 
variety at Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacies, ott 
Arch 8t.and 1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send for catalogue. 


GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatism and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettv-burg Spring ('o., Gettvshurg and Philad’s. 








arrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by dru 
gists,endorsed by ph ysicians, favored by th theclerg 


TL By THE ing CHAIR 





G CHAIR. 
EUs URS , Reclining, 


oes) $7 
LUBURG MFG , 146 N. 8th St, PHILA. PA. 


THE. SANITARY. CABINET | — 


COMMODE AND BIDET. 
Tor the the invalid, or weekly. pernone, or for 
‘ose afflicted with hemorrhoids 01 diseases, 

the Ranivary Cabinet will be Tanti invaluable, also 
in all fe: e di r bathing and washing. The 
water in the Bidet ma: Se rept a by placing a 
small lamp under it. e 8a: oor, onan comfort in 
ae is not equalled ya fed ng sow in use. The 

tus is concealed from view, when not in use, in a 








rs walnut or cherry = finely finishod. ~in- 
ve Circulars on Application. Can be seen at 
the rooms of the 


E. S. FARSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dock Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ask Your Grocer efrernie SOAP. 


Agents wanted, on extra terms, “for first-c lass 
books. Address,A. D. ‘Worthington &C ‘o., Hartford, Ct. 
HRIST IN THE GOSPELS. $1.50. Agents wanted. 
Union Publishing Co., 1523 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
$10 B's Bibles for $4 and New book s. Agents wanted. 
Pay. A, GORTON & €@,, Philada., Pa. 

IT PAYS to sell our Rubber ‘Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J.M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland,O 


EXCELSIOR CARPET ET STHETCHER. 


Salts “oy: Pays 000 sold. A 


























arcing Tw. 
zeal or Mira veling. Rample free. 
MonTnoss, Gallen, Mich., Sole Manufacturer, 


AGENTS 





Send for | E. B. TREAT’S 
ew books, inclu- 
ain MoTHER, HomE, 
HEAVEN, rose 
and a poster, ty aah best 








canally ill. £2.75, Send 
for outfit, Also 5000 


uriosities of the 
Bible, $1.75. By mail. E. B. Treat, 771 B’way, N. Y. 


We Want Agents 


in all parts of the country, to sell the best 

Window Sash Lock ever invented. 

an excellent ventilator, tops all rattlin 

of windows. lange profi ts to agents. 

paying Winter jo rey caepenters. paint- 
rs, and others outof employment. Prices and Cir- 

culars free. Samples by maill0cts. Secure agency 

atonce. CHAMPION SAFETY Lock & NovELTy Uo. 

104 CANAL ST - CLEVELAND, O. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTE 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


a less ond crowning life work, brim full of ym ng inter, 
and h pure, and 













C4 
ells at sight to all, 


aoe tak tears" its it add 
the. and Death of Mr. Gough, * Hen and iii dacd 
TT. 1000 Agents Wan ‘omen. $100 
$200 a mon 


no hindrance as we 


., B WORTHINGTON "6, Warder Sos” 








Newspaper “44.001 Ket Sey PRESS CO. 
Meriden, 





HOLIDAY LICHTNINC! 


Our LECLANCHEFARADIC MEDICAL BATTERY 
isof newand ecician design. Itavoidsuse of acids that 
render handling of medical batteries dangerous. In 
ordinary use, it will runONE YEAR WITHOUT ATTEN- 
TION OR EXPENSE. Always ready, does not corrode 
when notin use. Its cost and running expense is less 
Can that ofacid batteries. Hasthree currents, is nickel- 
oe ted,and mounted in ornamental case. Price, $8.50. 

8. GREELEY & Co., Telegraph, Telephone, and Elec- 
trical Instruments, 5 and 7 Dey St., New York 


MONUMENTAL ZASRE Bonne 
GRANITE WORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


ak 
I, everywhere, to Ever ybody. 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT T Lovely 
SAMPLES, with oe terms, FREE ght ad ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing, Address 
a THE Hi HOLLEY ‘WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


EFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
pera You Buy for riarge thas ae 
TARE eee ee nck Bes. 














TOOLS. «oTALEMAN & McFADDEN 
+ 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 





MA STATIONER, 


1529 an age > es, Philadelphia. Plate and Age 4 





ing Cards, ¢ Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. "nein and prices on application. 





SEX”? FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL Mfg Co. Newburgh,N Y 


Buy “‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





im The Sunday Scivool Times, . 


id. El. 


Be Ae 

































































. THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 


“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 















The far-away land of Swe- 
den finds mtation in 
the Co: — te gen oF 
Honox, ht —o om | 
getimen ose portra’ 

races this ‘cajuinn, E. A. 

rong was born in that 
country tn the year 1854, As 
a he n to work ona’ 
farm, and followed that oc- 
cupation so long as he re- 
mained in the Old World. 
Becomi dissatisfied 


He purchased a COMPEN- 
DIUM and began to practice, 
with the result as shown in 
the fac-simile of his present 
style given below. Writing 
about the ComPENDIUM, Mr. 
Palenius says: 


“I know that a dollar 
coukl not be invested in an 


ee ae with a ors ey wit 
8 work, a great pleasure recom- 
kong t plains anc Booty mend the COMPENDIUM to 
ae ts) of Aer ieee who want to learn the art 
the land of of writing. Noone can fail 

ona pA) set to improve from this excel- 
this coun at = lent system. The beautiful 

York in t at =. copies and complete inrtruc- 
first attendi = tions speak for themselves.” 


school for the the parpese of 


uae Pe English lan- 2 Dozens of letters of the 





SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. | 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 
THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
Price Sal each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge fo: tage. ee than 100 co rice, at 


same wae: ples, 5 cents each. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Puntidhie, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Think Twice 








thence removed * same purport as the above, 

marck, aa ght, where . 

he now resides. y~ <~ 

the ‘train which corks him : Se 

Bismarck that Mr. Paientus ; ;- in specimens of old and new 
advertise- 





Mailed postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Mention The rg School Times, and will send 
[Old Style.} 


me pen flourish 
[Present Style.} 





Is a large 16-page paper, beautifully illustrated. 
It is a great BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, with a full 
faculty of competent teachers, Each number 
contains illustrated lessons in PENMANSHIP, 
SHORTHAND, BOOK-KEEPING, and DRAWING, 
and is well worth the full price of a year’s sub- 


AND BUSINESS EDUCATOR. scription, which, with a handsome premium, is 


only $1.00. 


9 OFFER. Send Twenty CENTs in stamps for a trial-trip subscription 
THREE MonTHs, mentioning The Sunday School Times. It is doubtful f 
py A te yon Conie Obtain elsewhere such thorough lessons in the four branches 
taught for Twenty Do 


THE G. A. GASKELL CO., New York and Chicago. 


Order Department, 79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 














before yow*buy anywhere else, without 
first calling on us to see our $1.15 Mo- 
quette Carpets and $1.00 Body Brussels, 
or Tapestry Brussels at 65 and 75 cents. 
You will find that we are offering the 
value of one dollar for every seventy- 
five cents spent with us—besides—our 
guarantee is also a great advantage ; 
it protects you as to qualities, prices, 
and all we have to say about them, so 
that you run po risk when buying of 
us, even if you cb itetda, - aanan 
peting. 

- he &I DOBSON, 

809 & 8ii CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., N.Y. 





Before muxing a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of Dhe Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your sehool than any 
other books published. 


Price of the School Edition....................cccccccecccceeseen sense Sa peteuaipeebteuianies ..81.50 a dozen. 
Price. of the Teacher's Edition........5.....0... 0.0 ..ccsehes ccsesseee sonesseee cosseeesecsdens coves 3.00 a dozen. 

The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. « It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar, A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, etc. The use of the book ‘Will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school.” 


If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them wnsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 





school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon ination, find it itable, you may return 

it, and the money will be refunded. 

Price.of. cine for BB. clamaass OF BOGE... osc .ccsiisee vocesscsscciinacecsseccine scccssessccenceese cocues cossecascect $1.00 

Price of size for 50 classes, or less.... ondbaedated a Gnd edb Sk Ue ds co vans aida agigs 
Larger | iste ‘mene when ‘@asired. 


J OHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson of April 18, 1886, The First Miracle, 
ISA S aae o OF THE MIRACLE OF THE WINE. 












Subscription Price, with Sunday-echool Superintendent, yrs wine ee 


Seis nd Neco Go- Qeoddane RY. 
USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 














OIL, GAS or ELECTRIC. 
* one hundred styles 
Reflectors and 


Chandeliers 
conceivable Catalogue: 
free.” Please seate wants. 





condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail; pestage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50, These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, - 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





» with eloquent testimony of | 
< the corréctness of the facts 


seat at Os Goatrmn Divs. styles, are received every | 

t that time his handwriting month. Asa self-instructor | 
was very aot bar in penmanship, GasKELL’s 
Sitewide engraved fac-sim- CoMPENDIUM has no equal 
ile of his old 8) ure : and no second. 


[March 27, 1886. 











GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, $1.00. sansazsseroma 





OLLEGE OF bbe ee Lae who om mene - 
Phila. The Leading School of 


LEARN SHORTHAND. .Sc“r"s. Pome sug 


Ay Aes 
Best system ( in half the yo t' taught by 
mail by N. By N Clotcland. Albany, N.Y. send for circular. 


Miss M.S. Gibson's Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls ( eee od 1519 
Walnut st). wiil re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 7A, 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2.5.7 2: 

oung Tasiespae Little Girls. Thirteenth he 
Some at 4035 Chestnut St., West er ea r 
cireulars.address the Prin.,' Mrs. J. aD DUB. 


Bishop th A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 

lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 

le en and Smith colleges. Students received at 

ellesley on our certificate. aig rae. 17. on 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 

In the country near Philadelphia. - Under fo Minot of 
Friends, but open to all.. Number —— 
Boarders. Three an 


Courses. 
Laboratories and Observato: 
lication for next Fall. ” For cata’ 
AAC SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford , Pa. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Applications for admission should be 
months in advance of dateof entrance, For © Cosnionpe 
—— been &&.. Study and Calendar, and 
other informa’ in 

Rev. J. C. MACKENZIE, Pu. D., Lawrenceville. N.J. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Rev. J. H. B panap Remy fe peset President. 
Four Courses of Study : 
Canes. 
Post Graduate. 


6th. Examina- 
po ere he egy nen ot 1 























S. L. FISLER, A. M., Secretary. 


IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
one rticulars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
TNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















STANDARD MFC.CO.Cincinnati 0. 


Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas 


Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


Fiushing, N. Y. 


Red fowering Dogwood and othe novelties, 


THOSE INTENDING TO 
PLANT NURSERY STOCK 
this spring, either Fruit or Or- 
namental, will find it to their 
advantage to send for our Il- 
lustrated Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Pricelist, FREE 
on application. Address’ The 
Lake Shore Nurseries, 
Erie, Pa. 


wal cond hen at 
yo pP as “wate 


id 


Rioegents. the Gea es 8 


aUARERe Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Sdoutnite ssw. 8t., N.Y. F nae pn yan soe a 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Tr of A. D. IGIl, 














For $3, 00 me 
aap moceeiiar ita 











The Revised eral of A. D. 1881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES. 
Cloth, 25 r= agen cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 


12 cente ex 
The type 1" Folear and good. No one need be without 
a of gg Testament wheneprices are brought so low. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING OO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything adtertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, oy stating that you 











aw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements 


Sh 
the publisher owns Setuna't to pe bers any money that they lose th 


ould, however, an ad adivertinemens of s of . party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


/ 


ong OPO, 














